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Like many other great 
grandfathers in the Middle 
West, he relied on the Saint 
Louis Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company to provide 
for those dear to him after 
he passed on. His son and 
his grandson, each in turn, 
enjoyed a secure investment 
with this company. 

For 80 years the Saint 
Louis Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. has staunchly 
stood the test of trying 
times and major crises. To- 
day, as always, we temper 
progressiveness with sound, 


conservative principles. 
There is a better future 
in a company with a good 


past. 
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For Further Development of 


the Women’s Market 


One source of new life insurance business that has shown 
rapid development in recent years is the woman wage earner, 
of whom there are over eleven million in this country. Since 
the Northwestern Mutual re-entered the field of women risks 
in November, 1933. 9% of the volume and 18.5% of the lives 


paid for by its agents have been on women risks. 


One of the new sales and advertising tools released at the re- 
cent 6Ist Annual Meeting of the Association of Agents in Mil- 
waukee was a special Duplex pre-call letter and related book- 


let for use with business or professional women. 


Created solely for employed women, this letter and booklet 
will help any professional or business woman to plan for the 
future. It will help her to solve many of the perplexities of 
matching outgo with income. It will show her how easily she 
can accumulate a fund that will tide her over emergencies. 
and at the same time create a valuable estate, as well as in- 


come to herself, if she lives. 


Through the use of this and other material, the personal sales 
effort of Northwestern Mutual agents is amplified and made 


more effective with this important group of new prospects. 


The 
Northwestern 


Mutual 
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HEODORE MARTIN RIEHLE, man- 

ager of the dynamic middle-sized 
agency of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society at 225 West 34th Street 
in New York City, is forty-five years 
of age and is distinguished from his 
fellow New Yorkers in that he is a 
real “native son." He is married, 
has one son twelve years old and is 
a resident of Garden City, Long 
Island. He is presently serving his 
second term as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, having been drafted to fill 
out the unexpired term of Alex- 
ander E. Patterson, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, following his full term service 


in 1934-35. 


Mr. Riehle is a graduate of the 
New York University, L.L.B., (911; 
L.L.M., 1912. He is a lawyer by 
profession, having been admitted to 
the New York State Bar shortly after 
graduation from college, and a life 
underwriter by choice. He has been 
connected with the Equitable for the 
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T. M. Riehle, President, National 


Association of Life Underwriters 





Above—Charting his course before 
he decided to give up law in favor 
of a career in life insurance. 


x 


Left—A snapshot taken after gradu- 
ation—age 20. 


Ps 


Right—Another snapshot of the young 
attorney which proves nothing except 
that he apparently is fond of the 
water and is a good “Sound”™ sailor. 


past twenty-four years and has made 
an outstanding record as a personal 
producer as well as in the field of 
agency management. 

One of the first to achieve the 
CLU designation and a long-time 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table Club, Mr. Riehle is nationally 
known for his activities in associa- 
tion work. He served as third, first 
and vice-president of the National 
Association prior to his elevation to 
the presidency in 1934 and was chair- 
man of the national membership com- 
mittee in 1933 and 1934. He also 
gained prominence during the depth 
of the depression with his "Call to 
Arms" campaign and has authored 
several books on life insurance sell- 
ing. 

Mr. Riehle is active in various clubs 
including the Lawyers Club, National 
Democratic Club, Garden City Coun- 
try Club, Empire State Club, Rotary 
Club of New York, New York Mer- 
chants Club and is a member and 
active worker in the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York State. 
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For those VACATIONS from 55 on 
Make ‘Reservations Now 


OT all Americans look forward to Retire- 
ment with a Capital R, as their fathers 
sometimes did. 

They prefer to think of life from 55 on as 
an opportunity not for decreasing activity 
but for new and more enjoyable kinds of 
activity of their own choosing and quite in- 
dependent of the need to make money. 

“The thought of giving up work entirely,” 
said a busy man recently, “does not attract 
me. I do like the idea of longer and more 
frequent vacations but I would not like them 
to last 365 days a year. All play and no work 
takes most of the fun out of play.” 

“I realized this some time ago,” he con- 
tinued, “and now that I am nearing 55, lam 
glad that I did. Next year as a result of a plan 
suggested to me earlier in life by a repre- 
sentative of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, I shall receive an 
income payment from my life insurance 
sufficient to take care of my first winter vaca- 
tion. I have arranged my policies so that this 
income will gradually increase each holiday 


season until I havea yearly fund large enough 
to take such vacations whenever and wher- 
ever I like.” 

How will you enjoy the later years of your 
life? 

Whether your interests lie in the field of 
travel or sport or collecting or the industrial 
arts, there is one condition you should satisfy 
if you wish to make certain that you can 
gratify your desire. 

It is that you begin now and plan in ad- 
vance. You can do this effectively through a 
Mutual Life representative. 

If you prefer, first, to read more before 
talking with this representative, a copy of 
“Planning for Income at 55, 60 or 65,” an 
attractive 24 page booklet, will be sent to 
you or left with you upon request to the 
address below. 

Take advantage of the opportunity to talk 
at leisure now, during these vacation days, 
with someone who comes to you from a 
Company which has been planning future 
security for others since 1843. 





She Mutual Life 


Insurance Companyof NewYork 


DAVID F HOUSTON Presedent 
34Nassau Street. New ¢ 





FIRST POLICY ISSUED 
FEBRUARY 1, 1843 
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An Advertisement by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York in Selected July and August issues of 
News Week, Business Week, Collier’s Weekly and Saturday Evening Post. 
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70th 
YEAR The First Six Months 


® A VARIETY of sources are definite in their evidence that the 














































business of life insurance is steadily improving. The first six 
months of 1937 warrant the prediction that in 1937 more new 
life insurance will have been written than in any one year since 
1931. Both the Association of Life Insurance Presidents and the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau indicated, approximately, 
a nine per cent gain up to July 1. The semi-annual statements of 
about 100 companies, including a high percentage of the larger 
companies, which have been filed with The Spectator office support 
the belief that both insurance buyer and insurance agent are achiev- 
ing their apparent objective—the one group to protect their weak- 
nesses, family and personal, against economic vicissitudes and the 
other to lift their production levels to those of the twenties. 
Of the 100 companies that have thus far reported, some of which 
are presented in the current issue, three out of four record in- 
creases in writings for the six months of 1937 over the corre- 
sponding period in 1936. Of course, these statements disclose an 
| improved financial condition for the companies almost without 
exception. It seems an obvious forecast that with a possibility for 
higher yields on new investments and the present increased sur- 
plus accounts that dividends to policyholders will be maintained at 
the present, or of even higher, scales, while there is, in addition, 
every evidence of increase in the retention rate of business pre- 
viously written. 
Life insurance agents, encouraged on the one hand by their actual 
| accomplishments, must be inspired to redouble their efforts to pro- 
duce in the next six months by the knowledge that statistics, re- 
cently released, show that the income of the American people is 
18¢ on a dollar higher than a year ago. 
The Bureau of Industrial Service, using the statistics from gov- 
ernment and national sources, disclosed the fact that the cash in- 
come at the present time of the average American citizen is $1.26 
as compared with $1.00 a year ago, while his cash outgo is $1.07 





for a credit balance of 18¢. 
| Every prudent man recognizes the benefits of life insurance and 
e the moral obligation of making some sort of provision for those 
dependent upon him. As business grows better, men in every finan- 
| THOMAS J. V. CULLEN cial income bracket will endeavor, through the medium of a life 
Editor insurance policy, to remove their family financial future from the 
ROBERT W. SHEEHAN jeopardy of commercial enterprise. Large numbers of persons, 
Managing Editor forced by the stringencies of the past eight years to allow their 
FRANK ELLINGTON policies to lapse, are again insuring their lives more liberally than 
Assistant Editor previously. Experience with values of every description under the 
W. EUGENE ROESCH fire of the depression has established the reputation and dependa- 
Field Editor bility of life insurance. From this increasing appreciation of the 
N. B. KEYES beneficiaries of life insurance comes, naturally, this recorded in- 
Social Insurance Editor crease in business. Many now in the position to purchase and dis- 
DAVID PORTER posed to do so, await, however, the guiding hand of a life insurance 
News Editor expert. 
WINTHROP A. HAMLIN August is a month in which valuable work can be done by every 
News Béier agent who would be above the average in production when the 
J) ee een records of 1937 are compiled. 
Copyright 1937 by Chilton Company ( Ine. ) 
° Lie hn oe 














Rittase photo, Black Star 


ERE the late John D. Coverly 
alive today, he would be 
thrilled and delighted at three 


items in the recent news. 

Item one: The president of a large 
electric refrigerator company an- 
nounces that he and his associates 
believe that a sale is not entirely con- 
summated while there is one unit yet 
in service, and an owner not complete- 
ly satisfied. So a small army of in- 
spectors will call periodically on every 
owner and service the machine. 
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Item two: The president of a large 
automobile company announces that 
he and his associates believe that the 
company has a definite responsibility 
to owners and users of their cars as 
long as the machines still click the 
miles. So a campaign of mailings will 
be undertaken to foster owner pride 
and give methods of keeping the car 
in condition. 

Item three: The president of a nota- 
ble office device announces that he and 
his associates believe that the most 


APPLY 


successful salesman is the man who 
does the greatest amount of good for 
the greatest number of customers, and 
that the company plays its part in 
rendering such service. Accordingly, 
in their opinion, it follows that the 
most successful house is the one that 
does the greatest amount for the 
salesman, and it announces a new 
plan and program of sales service to 
both salesman and customer. 

Were R. D. C. alive today, he would 
smile his quizzical smile of satisfac- 
tion as he noted these items, as he 
noted the avidity with which depart- 
ment stores and hotels and all manner 
of business houses are putting service 
first. For that was Roger D. Coverly’s 
creed and code in life. 

When Roger was a young life un- 
derwriter, with hardly a year of sell- 
ing experience to his credit, there 
were times when even his natural op- 
timism was strained by the adversities 
and contingencies of life underwrit- 
ing, the cantankerousness of pros- 
pects, and the inadequacy of his own 
experience. 

One day when he was feeling par- 
ticularly gloomy he went to see an 
old friend, a sort of father confessor, 
to pull a shoulder weeping act. 

“Well, Roger,” said his advisor, 
“why don’t you start a factory.” 

“What! I thought you advised me 
to stick to life underwriting for at 
least two years.” 

“Hmmn, so I did, so I did. But you 
might start a factory anyway.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, Roger, you are doing a lot of 
work the hard way. What would you 
think of a factory owner who had 
55 hands yet did all the work him- 
self?” 

To make a long story short, his 
friend pointed out that Roger had 55 
policyholders, all of whom might be 
put to work, helping him, if he 
handled the situation correctly. 

Handling the situation correctly 
would include making them want to 
do it—because he was doing so much 
for them. 

“Roger, how many of your policy 
owners have you called on this week?” 

“Why, none this week—TI called on 
Joe Kramer three weeks ago. I don’t 
have time to go visiting. I am too 
busy trying to sell life insurance.” 

“Roger, that’s just where you are 
making your mistake.” Then his 
friend explained and explained and 
cajoled and explained, until his point 
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INDUSTRIAL PRINCIPLES TO 
JOB OF SELLING 


Real Responsibility Begins When 
The Contract Is Signed 


finally impressed itself even on Roger, 
bless his thick head! 

Roger had 55 policyholders. From 
and through each of these he was to 
get enough leads to secure at least 
one new policyholder during the next 
year. 

In addition he would write 11 apps 
as additions to the program of these 
55, for on the average policy owners 
buy more insurance every five years. 
They should buy it from him. 

The program was to make them 
want it. They were to be “hands” in 
Roger’s factory, though they were not 
to know it. 

So they outlined a program of 
work, personnel administration for 
his “hands.” 

First they planned a tickler file into 
which was to go the birthday of every 
policyholder, and also the change-of- 
age date. Likewise, as soon as he 
could garner the information, there 
was to go the birthdays and change- 
of-age dates of husbands, wives, chil- 
dren and other relatives of policy- 
holders. There was to be entered 
premium dates, including policy anni- 
versaries. 

Next there was to be arranged a 
folder jacket into which all manner of 
information about each policyholder 
was entered, hobbies, job, member- 
ships, interests, favors that might be 
appreciated, and records of Roger’s 
contacts. 

You see if one owned a factory, he 
would want to know a lot about 
every worker! 

It was planned that Roger was to 
call on one policyholder every day as 
long as he had less than a hundred 
“factory hands.” He was to call on 
two every day when the number 
passed a hundred, and three a day 
when it passed 200. 

At these calls he was to render ser- 
vice—not try to sell more life insur- 
ance. The additionals and leads were 
to come voluntarily. Roger was skep- 
tical but agreed to give the matter a 
try. He was not to lessen one bit his 
direct selling activities; this service 
work was to be additional. 

So the days that followed were busy 
days for Roger. He found a job for 
Tom Teem’s boy. He drove the Wil- 
kins family to the county seat several 
times when they were recording the 
farm they bought. He added contin- 
gent beneficiaries to most of his poli- 
cies, and income settlement clauses to 
many. He re-explained, resold, built 


By E. D. GARMON 


owner satisfaction, and prevented sev- 
eral lapses. He sponsored three policy- 
owners for membership in his lunch- 
eon club; he got to know his policy 
owners and their families almost as 
well as his own. 

He became a great direct mail ser- 
vice man, one of the finest customers 
for postage stamps in his community. 
When he went to the company conven- 
tion, he sent picture cards to all his 
policyholders or to their children. He 
sent cards on Christmas and other 
holidays. He became a great news- 
paper and magazine clipper, seeking 
items that might interest policyhold- 
ers to forward to them. 

Most of all, Roger was enjoying it. 
It didn’t seem like work to him. He 


got at least as many nice dinners 
from his policyowners as he tendered 
them! He was building a wide circle 
of friends—far more than mere cus- 
tomers. 

He adhered to his agreement with 
his advisor not to push sales and was 
surprised indeed when Thomas Teem 
took him aside one evening and sug- 
gested that he wanted another five 
thousand, and that his boy ought to be 
insured! That was the first case and 
they began coming thick and fast. 
Before his second year was over Roger 
had more than 190 “hands” in his fac- 
tory! 

Before his third year was at an end 
he had more than 300 policyholder 
friends, and was on the way to his 





Policies Require Servicing the Same as Machinery 
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well-known successful career and 
reputation. 

It was about that time that he be- 
gan his practice of printing new motto 
cards every month and distributing 
them widely. Below each motto he al- 
ways printed: Roger Coverly does not 
sell life insurance, but he will, if re- 
quested, help people buy! 

Before me are some of the mottoes 
which Roger distributed. One reads: 
Service is something more than atten- 
tion, something more than salesman- 
ship, something more than earnest- 
ness. It is likewise much more than 
the sum total of the three. It is 
thoughtful, kindly, human, and not a 
mere impulse to automatic action.— 
Arthur H. Ingals. 


Another read: The era of high pres- 
sure salesmanship is gone. We are 
today in the era of scientific salesman- 
ship.—Gilbert Simon. Another: We 
should talk buy-manship instead of 
salesmanship. People resent being 
sold. They all like to buy, and the 
poor prospect is hardly ever given a 
chance.—B. J. Sweetland. 


Modified Conviction 


One that he particularly liked, and 
reprinted several times was: Experi- 
ence has taught me that the way to 
convince another is to state your case 
moderately and accurately, and then 
scratch your head, or shake it a little, 
and say that that is the way it seems 
to you, but that of course you may be 
mistaken about it; which causes your 
listener to receive what you say, and 
as like as not turn about and try to 
convince you of it since you are in 
doubt. But if you go at him with a 
tone of positiveness and arrogance you 
will only make an opponent of him.— 
Benjamin Franklin. 

He loved to quote Henry Ford: 
Put service before profit. Profit can- 
not be the basis—it must be the result 
of service. 

So, bit by bit, the “factory person- 
nel” of the Roger D. Coverly organi- 
zation—his policyowners—grew to 
considerable size. Roger discontinued 
entirely doing anything but service— 
and accepting the business that natu- 
rally came his way incidental to the 
service, and that was no small volume, 
as you may know. 

It pleased his conceit to call some 
of his best centers of influence among 
his policyowners his superintendents, 
foremen, and inspectors. They ac- 
cepted his whimsy as complimentary, 
and went to even greater lengths to 
help him. 

Were good old Roger alive today, 
he would find that his philosophy had 
been pretty well accepted and adopted 
by life underwriters the country over, 
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but perhaps not always in his pic- 
turesque way. 

He would find that people generally 
were studying that strange animal, 
man, and trying to learn best how to 
serve him. That conceit of man being 
a strange animal, was one of Coverly’s 
favorites, you will remember. Do 
you recall how he sloganed and 
quoted: Man is the only animal that 
blushes. Or needs to.—Mark Twain. 
Man is the only animal that esteems 





itself rich in proportion to the number 
and voracity of its parasites.—G. B. 
Shaw. Man is the only animal that 
knows nothing, that can learn nothing 


without being taught.—Pliny the 
Elder. 

But Pliny to the contrary men are 
learning the philosophy of service. On 
second thought maybe Pliny is right 
after all—men are being taught that 
philosophy by necessity and experi- 


ence. Which is saying the same thing! 





PARTNERS 


An Every-Day Experience Which Illustrates 
the Widespread Need For Business 


Insurance 


By Herbert P. BICKLEY 


firm name under which John 

P. Hammond and Fred H. Birch 
carried on business as commission 
merchants, forwarding agents and 
customs brokers in New York City. 

These two friends had been doing 
business together for a quarter of a 
century and although they agreed 
very well on most questions, there was 
one point on which they never could 
see eye to eye—this was life insur- 
ance. 

John Hammond, the senior partner, 
was a comparatively well insured 
man; his partner on the other hand, 
had a deep-rooted antipathy to life 
insurance and life insurance agents 


: Ptr nam & BIRCH was the 





Herbert P. Bickley 


and could never be persuaded to in- 
sure his life. 

One day toward the end of the 
month of November John Hammond 
was discussing some insurance busi- 
ness in his office with an agent when 
Fred Birch stepped in. He was about 
to withdraw on seeing a visitor but 
his partner called him back. 

“Fred,” he called, “come in a minute 
will you? I want you to meet Bill 
Sandys, the man who looks after all 
my insurance. I don’t know whether 
you remember him or not but I believe 
he called on you once.” 

“Where’s the joker, John?” asked 
Birch. “You have me at a bit of a 
disadvantage I think.” 

“Well,” said John Hammond, “Old 
Bill here has just been telling me 
that the last time he came to see me 
he dropped in to have a little chat with 
you before going away and that you 
gave him short shrift.” 

“John,” returned Birch slowly, “if 
I have offended a friend of yours I am 
sorry. I apologize. Mr. Sandys, as a 
friend of my partner, Mr. Hammond, 
you are welcome to come to see me 
any time you wish to. As an insur- 
ance agent I don’t want to see you.” 
Turning abruptly he left the office. 

“There,” said John when Birch had 
closed the door, “I’ve done it again. It 
will take me the greater part of two 
weeks to get him back to earth again 
in a fit condition to speak to. When 
Fred gets up on his high horse he 
takes some getting down. I’m only 
afraid,” he mused, speaking rather to 
himself than to his companion, “that 

















when he does see light it may be too 
late. I’m sure he’ll wake up some day. 
He'll get a jolt that will make him sit 
up and take notice. Or, if anything 
should happen to Fred in the mean- 
time—well—it’ll be just too bad.” 

“That’s the way I feel, Mr. Ham- 
mond,” responded Sandys. “Mr. Birch 
should carry some life insurance. He 
has a wife and four children entirely 
dependent upon his earnings, and 
then, to my way of thinking he owes 
it to you as your partner.” 

“Tt’s an odd thing,” said Hammond, 
“T’ve tried to discuss insurance with 
him any number of times but he sim- 
ply won’t enter into a discussion of 
the subject. He refers vaguely to a 
policy which his father took out forty 
years ago. He evidently neglected to 
pay the premiums and it was cancelled 
the year before he died. The company 
of course wouldn’t admit liability so 
he went to law about it. He hadn’t a 
leg to stand on, I understand, and the 
case was thrown out. However, let’s 
hope for the best. Fred is one of the 
finest fellows I ever met, and my best 
friend. He is very strong willed and 
when he makes up his mind on any- 
thing he is difficult to shake. I’ll have 
another go at him one of these days 
and let you know how I get on.” 

In spite of every well intentioned 
effort the junior member of the firm 
remained adamant and two years had 
rolled away before Sandys saw him 
again and that under very different 
circumstances. 


All Death Is Inopportune 


Mr. Hammond had passed away 
after an illness of little over three 
weeks and now his many friends were 
drawn together in a bond of sympathy 
to pay their last respects to one who 
was well loved in the community and 
one who would be sadly missed by 
those who were closely associated with 
him. 

Foremost among the latter, out- 
side the immediate family circle, was 
his business partner, Fred Birch, on 
whom the blow fell with crushing 
force at a time of financial stress 
when the resources of practically 
every company and individual in the 
country were taxed to the uttermost. 

What was he to do, he asked him- 
self. How could he replace not only 
the capital which Mrs. Hammond would 
most likely want to withdraw from the 
business but the man himseif? The 
man upon whose judgment he had 
come to depend for so many years? 

He was joint executor with Mrs. 
Hammond under the will and while 
seated one evening in the Hammond 
home a few days after the funeral, 
discussing matters of business with 


Mrs. Hammond there was a ring of 
the door bell and Mr. William Sandys 
was announced. 

Sandys came into the room, bowed 
to Mrs. Hammond with a few words of 
sympathy and turned to Birch. 

“IT heard you were over here this 
evening, Mr. Birch,” he said, “and I 
took the opportunity of calling in 
order that you might aid Mrs. Ham- 
mond in completing a few forms. I 
think it is also probable that the busi- 
ness I have to transact will be of in- 
terest to you too.” 

In less than half an hour every- 
thing was completed. Mrs. Hammond 
was to receive an income of $300 a 
month guaranteed for 20 years which 
would enable her to live comfortably 
and independently with her family of 
five children until they were all grown 
up. Then the proceeds of another 
policy which was to remain in the 
hands of the Company to accumulate 
for 20 years at compound interest 
would become due and could be with- 
drawn in cash or used to prolong the 
income. Still another policy paid off 
the mortgage on their home leaving a 


handsome balance in cash and a free 
home for Mrs. Hammond and the chil- 
dren. 

In addition to all this was a policy 
of $20,000 to be invested in the old 
firm to help tide over any period of 
financial stress. 

Thus while Mr. Birch became senior 
partner and took the helm relinquished 
by Mr. Hammond, Mrs. Hammond still 
retained her husband’s interest in the 
business, which he helped to build up, 
and drew a substantial income from it 
as well. 

When the formalities were com- 
pleted and after settlement cheques 
had been exchanged for the various 
discharge forms, Mr. Sandys rose to 
leave; Mr. Birch accompanied him to 
the door. 

“There are,” said Mr. Birch, “one 
or two things that still require your 
attention, Mr. Sandys, and if you can 
manage it I should be glad to discuss 
them with you in my office tomorrow 
morning. As I am now become the 
senior partner of the old firm I feel 
that I can do no less for my partner 
than my partner has done for me.” 





WILLARD I. HAMILTON RETIRES AFTER MORE 
THAN HALF CENTURY WITH PRUDENTIAL 


The retirement of Willard {. Hamil- 
ton, vice-president of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, effec- 
tive August 2, has been announced by 
Edward D. Duffield, president. 

Mr. Hamilton has been with the 
Prudential for more than 52 years. 
The greater part of his service has 
been in the production end of the 
business. He entered the home office 
in 1885, immediately after graduation 
from Newark Academy, and a few 
years later was placed in charge of 
the agency division including the 
States of Illinois, Ohio and Michigan. 
In 1908 Mr. Hamilton was selected by 
the company to establish its business 
in Canada. In 1903 he was given the 
title of assistant secretary and be- 
came secretary in 1912, second vice- 
president and secretary in 1918, vice- 
president and secretary in 1924 and 
vice-president in 1931. In later years 
he had been responsible for home office 
real estate and personnel. 

He had charge of the erection of 
the company’s newest home office 
structure, known as the Gibraltar 
Building, and he has assembled the 
properties purchased in anticipation 
of home office expansion. Mr. Hamil- 
ton had charge of the construction 
and operation of Prudential apart- 
ments covering several blocks in dif- 
ferent sections of Newark. 


When President Duffield became in- 
terested in the problem of low cost 
housing he referred the matter to Mr. 
Hamilton for investigation and after 
a thorough study the program with 
which the public is familiar was 
adopted. The entire development of 
the company’s housing plans were di- 
rected by Mr. Hamilton. His activities 
in this connection have brought him 
in close contact with the National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials, and he 
has developed a management training 
course for persons entering this field. 


Serving for twelve years as presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. Hamilton in 1927 
was elected president of the National 
Association of State Chambers of 
Commerce. He has recently been ap- 
pointed a member of the Construction 
and Civic Development Department 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. For ten 
years Mr. Hamilton was chairman of 
the New Jersey State Water Policy 
Commission and has served as a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey State Board of 
Agriculture. 


Mr. Hamilton has been a frequent 
speaker before insurance groups and 
has lectured at several universities. 
He is a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution and of numer- 
ous clubs and civic organizations. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Real Estate Appraisals 


Appraisal of real estate values has 
always been a moot point in the accu- 
rate analysis of life insurance com- 
pany statements. Whereas the true 
values of other asset items, such as 
bonds, guaranteed stocks, etc., are 
readily determined by reference to 
recognized charts or statistical texts, 
the intrinsic worth of real estate 
mortgages must more often be ac- 
cepted at face value. Only the per- 
sonal investigation of a trained ap- 
praiser can offer a real check on the 
accuracy of assets of this nature. 

Recognizing this difficulty, and 
aware also that such life insurance 
companies which have, in the past, en- 
countered financial difficulty have had 
the source of their troubles in real 
estate mortgages, George A. Bowles, 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, has 
taken the first step in an effort to 
devise a uniform method of apprais- 
ing mortgage values in life insurance 
company portfolios. Mr. Bowles has 
appointed a committee to study this 
question and has asked them to bring 
into the next meeting a report which 
will contain suggestions for a system 
of valuing, in a uniform way, trust 
deeds and mortgages in some way sim- 
ilar to the uniform valuations of other 
securities which the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners now 
supplies. 

In a letter to Commissioner Jess G. 
Read of Oklahoma, secretary of the 
Association, Mr. Bowles says: “In 
view of the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of the assets of most life in- 
surance companies consists of trust 
deeds and mortgages on real estate 
and because of the fact that most 
companies which get into trouble, get 
into trouble through this route, it 
would seem to me to be a very desir- 
able thing to have a committee ap- 
pointed to make a report to the next 
convention of our association, the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

“The American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers while comparative- 
ly young, has developed to a great ex- 
tent under the various governmental 
agencies, such as the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation and the Federal 
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Housing Administration and in the 
California Legislature this year a bill 
was introduced to recognize a stand- 
ard of appraisal services of those per- 
sons members of this institute. 

“The condition of real estate and 
real estate loans in various life insur- 
ance companies is still one of very 
considerable concern to me and I know 
to other commissioners and I believe 
that if the appraisers are able to 
group themselves as they have appar- 
ently done in an association whose 
standards are high, that it would be 
just as logical for us to recognize such 
a movement as it would be to employ 
concerns like Standard Statistics to 
prepare valuations. While I have not 
had any extended contact with the ap- 
praisal work of various commissioners 
throughout the United States I have 
been in touch with enough of it to 
arrive at a conclusion that the insur- 
ance companies as a whole and the 
insurance commissioners, are apprais- 
ing real estate for the purpose of de- 
termining the value of assets upon 
which insurance company money is 
loaned on mortgages without much 
thought to the fundamentals and prin- 
ciples of real estate valuation. 


Steps to Uniformity 


“Much of the distress of the latter 
days of the depression can be traced 
to faulty real estate lending practice 
by financial institutions of all classes 
throughout the United States, the in- 











National Income Increase Up 
Sixteen Per Cent 


National income in 1936 was $63,- 
800,000,000, according to an estimate of 
the Department of Commerce. This is a 
16% increase over the income in 1935, 
which was $55,000,000,000. 

National income paid out in 1936 was 
$62,100,000,000, compared with $54,- 
600,000,000 in 1935. Income paid out 
in the “high year" 1929 was $78,200,- 
000,000 and in the “low year" 1933 was 
$44,900,000,000. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
estimated that the 1937 wheat crop will 
be the largest since 1931. The announce- 
ment also stated that export prospects 
are better than in some years past. 
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surance companies included. Many of 
these companies are now holding and 
operating properties acquired as a re- 
sult of lending money on a mortgage 
at an appraisal valuation that was 
made by unqualified appraisers and 
reviewed and approved by company 
officials without a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of modern real estate 
appraisal technique. 

“There is need for uniformity in 
appraisal procedure, appraisal report 
forms and the review of appraisal re- 
ports by commissioners and company 
executives before the loans are made 
or the mortgages submitted as part of 
the assets of a company. 

“My thought is that the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners should take steps now to start 
in motion some kind of machinery for 
(a) the development of uniform real 
estate appraisal technique; (b) uni- 
form appraisal report forms; and (c) 
uniform analysis and review by com- 
missioners and company executives.” 


The Little Blue Book 


Some time ago, when the new and 
improved edition of the Life Agents 
Brief was issued, the editor asked a 
working agent to submit his reactions 
to the revised new book. Belatedly, but 
comprehensively, our friend has com- 
plied in the following paragraphs and 
although the content may possibly 
appear somewhat on the fulsome side 
to the casual reader, because the 
author is our friend as well as a long 
time and satisfied user of the Brief, 
we present his review unedited in the 
hope that a life agent’s appraisal of 
the new arrangement will give other 
agents a clear picture of how it covers 
the essentials in which they are most 
interested. The review follows: 

You are to be congratulated for 
editing The Little Blue Book (Life 
Agent’s Brief) and bringing it to the 
attention of the life insurance fra- 
ternity. 

This authentic source material is 
not only an innovation in reference 
book publishing but is a valuable docu- 
ment to have around when endeavor- 
ing either to answer some troublesome 
question or to meet competition. 
Every alert life insurance solicitor 
will want to play safe and have, at 
least, one copy within easy reach. 

In the past too many of us have 
been careless in displaying the books 
used for reference. We failed to 
realize when telling a prospect about 
the helpful aspects of our company’s 
policies .. . that our supporting liter- 
ature did not harmonize with the 
illustrative and selling talk. 

Yet, the impressive Little Blue 
Book does just that. 

















The dark blue, flexible binding is 
distinctive and made to withstand 
hard usage. The letter stamping on 
the outer cover looks like gold and 
lends the impression that it is a first 
edition. The paper, too, is of an un- 
usual quality, strong and durable. In 
all, when thumbing through the many 
pages one records a feeling of pos- 
sessing an unusual piece of literature. 
The fact that an agent carries such 
an impressive record is a good refer- 
ence and the prospect cannot help but 
be impressed by the richness of the 
binding, unusual makeup and authen- 
ticity of the contents. 


Convenient Size 


Then too, The Little Blue Book has 
been patterned to a correct size. That 
is good. In the past too many of the 
reference works were too large and 
cumbersome to carry about. But this 
new and unusual piece of literature 
is just the right size to slip into one’s 
coat or pants pocket and take along. 
It does not give that weighted down 
feeling. Then again, it fits perfectly 
into one’s brief case for its thinness 
does not cause an unsightly bulge. 

But the contents. That’s the meat 
of the matter. Such a world of worth- 
while information on the subject of 
insurance! It hardly seems possible 
that the publishers could have printed 
on 688 pages such a vast source of 
helpful, usable knowledge. 

Surely, the research staff-statisti- 
cians and editors must have spent 
many a sleepless night in planning 
how to place all that is printed within 
the book’s cover. And more than that, 
the editor-in-chief must have had first 
hand knowledge of what the agent 
needed, for no excess has been put 
in and nothing of statistical sales 
value left out. The space assigned to 
each of the 155 companies has been 
so arranged that one can find what 
is wanted in a jiffy. Then too, since 
each company has its own section, 
it is easy to make a comparison. 


General Information 


Turn to the records of any selected 
company and note the order of ar- 
rangement. First, in the policy pro- 
visions and general underwriting 
practice. Then the premium rates of 
important policies at the various ages. 
Separate tables give the rates for 
waiver of premiums and double in- 
demnity. The cash values for both 
participating and non - participating 
policies follow. Then comes detailed 
information on dividends, illustrated 
on a 10 and 20 year basis, showing 
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The Opportunist 


net costs, additions and all the data 
that could be wanted per each 1,000 
on the 1937 basis. 

The most remarkable part of this 
dividend information, however, is the 
way the figures are arranged. Such 
is new and of the greatest importance. 
In the past too great a stress has 
been placed on cash values. Such 
planted an idea in the prospect’s mind 
that an insurance policy was a half- 
in-half protective and savings account 
affair—whereby the owner could with- 
draw the cash value and surrender 
the policy by the mere making of a 
request. 

But the figures of The Little Blue 
Book seem to reverse that line of 
thought—plans for permanency and 
centers both prospect’s mind and sell- 
ing appeal on the protection and cost 
features—with small stress being de- 
voted to the non-forfeiture tables. 

To my way of thinking such a line 
of argument will work towards the 
reducing of lapses and make more 
sales permanent—instead of on tem- 
porary basis—for in the cash value 
and dividend exhibit the figures are 
carried to a total—where the prospect 
can see how large a sum will accumu- 
late within a definite number of years 
and the amount of monthly income 
that will be available for old age 
monthly checks. In other words this 
table implants a desire to accumulate, 
to build and to experience the posi- 
tive feeling of ownership. 


Industrial Exhibit 


Another matter of striking impor- 
tance are the pages devoted to a 
complete display of industrial insur- 
ance rates, accompanied by a second 
table showing the non-forfeiture 
values of these smaller policies. The 
providing of such detailed figures 
fulfills a long wanted need. Too 
often, in the past, the soliciting agent 
has groped in the dark because of the 
lack of such data but now the actual 
rates and values can be referred to 
and the prospect supplied with a real 
dollar and cent picture. 

Also, it is to be noted that ad- 
ditional pages give a complete trea- 
tise of intermediate, juvenile and 
child’s ordinary rates. Such is very 
helpful. 

Then too, the chapter devoted to 
annuities, along with a clean cut, 
striking illustration of the Old Age 
Federal Security Social Act, is not to 
be overlooked. Most every day brings 
up some new argument about the 
Government’s entry into the old age 
income field, so here one finds in- 
disputable data available always. 

In every way The Little Blue Book 
is of great interest, helpful too, even 
to the final chapter where appears the 
net interest rates, the mortality ex- 
perience and financial standing of each 
company. 

It is no longer necessary for an 
agent to debate with himself about 
source material. This book is the 
answer. 
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Life Advertisers’ 


Program Announced 


Charles C. Fleming, editor, Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, and 
R. G. Richards, agency secretary, At- 
lantic Life Insurance Company of 
Richmond, president and general con- 
vention chairman respectively of the 
Life Advertisers’ Association, have ar- 
ranged a novel, instructive and enter- 
taining program for the Association 
convention to be held at Old Point 
Comfort, Virginia, September 20, 21 
and 22. 

The entire program will be built 
around discussion groups, each group 
headed by a capable leader, who will 
in turn enlist the cooperation of other 
men who are obtaining results in that 
particular field. Each leader will al- 
low ample time for full discussion of 
points brought out and in this manner 
it is hoped and believed that new ideas 
will be developed and that the newer 
members of the L. A. A. will have a 
chance to come forward and express 
themselves. The whole atmosphere 
will be one of informality. 

The selection of topics for group 
discussion was made after a careful 
study of the various classfications 
contained in the Research Bureau ad- 
vertising survey, taking those which 
seemed to be of the most importance 
at this time. These topics, with the 
names of members who have consented 
to handle the discussion groups are 
as follows: 

Recruiting—John H. McCarroll, adver- 
tising manager, Bankers Life, Des Moines. 

National Advertising—L. J. Evans, 
assistant director of agencies, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, Milwaukee. 

Direct Mail—Lewis B. Hendershot, 
manager of agencies, Berkshire Life, 
Pittsfield. 

Calendars—C. S. Davis, editor of pub- 
lications, Provident Mutual, Philadelphia. 

Sales Promotion-——D. Bobb Slattery, as- 
sistant to agency vice-president, Penn 
Mutual, Philadelphia. 

House Organs—W. L. Camp, III, asso- 
ciate editor, Connecticut Mutual, Hart- 
ford. 

Trade Journals—C. C. Robinson, editor, 
The Insurance Salesman, Indianapolis 


Radio—Ed M. Kirby, sales promotion 
manager, National Life & Acc., Nashville. 


Tax Compromise 
In Philadelphia 


Bearing out their statement made 
while opposing the proposed four-mill 
tax on their assets that they did not 
oppose any reasonable tax, Philadel- 
phia’s four mutual life companies have 
agreed to aid Philadelphia in the city’s 
present financial emergency and will 
accept without a protest City Council’s 
proposed two per cent tax on premi- 
ums originating in the city. 

The tax was suggested by Mayor 
Wilson after a conference with offi- 
cials of Philadelphia mutual life and 
fire companies in which they agreed 
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not to take steps to oppose it. The 
Mayor made the proposal to Council 
at the same time that he returned the 
proposed four-mill tax ordinances with 
the declaration that he is prepared to 
veto such measures “as long as I am 
Mayor.” 

The two new measures will affect 
the four mutual life companies—Penn 
Mutual, Provident Mutual, Fidelity 
Mutual and Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund—and eleven mutual fire com- 
panies. It is scheduled to go into 
effect on August 1 and remain in op- 
eration for three years and four 
months. The new tax, it was estimated, 
will raise between $200,000 and $500,- 
000 a year. 


Vacations After 55 


The Mutual Life this week released 
advertisements for full pages in four 
national publications, headed, “For 
Those Vacations from 55 on—Make 
Reservations Now.” 

This advertising is a part of The 
Mutual Life’s plan of taking advan- 
tage of some seasonal interest which 
may be connected by the Field Repre- 
sentative with prospecting effort. 

In June the appeal of the advertis- 
ing was to the “Youth” market, and 
was especially addressed to young men 
and women graduates of school and 
college, bridegrooms, etc. In July and 
August the advertising is addressed to 
“vacationers,” who are urged to con- 
sider the opportunities for better vaca- 
tions “from 55 on” through the cash 
value, endowment, or income provi- 
sions of life insurance. 











ANNUAL MEETING OF ALL.C. 
SHORTENED TO FOUR DAYS 


Only four days will be devoted to the 
annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention at the Edqewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, in October, instead of 
the usual five days. The customary pro- 
gram has been rearranged slightly so 
that the same amount of agenda as in 
years past will be considered October |! 
to 14, inclusive. 

The Legal Section will consume the 
first two full days, Monday and Tuesday. 
The Financial and Industrial Sections will 
meet on Tuesday, the Financial Section 
having a full day meeting. The Agency 
Section will open the Wednesday pro- 
gram, while the official General Session 
of the Convention convenes on Wednes- 
day afternoon and continues through the 
whole day Thursday. The Executive Ses- 
sion will be held Wednesday evening, 
the first day of the General Session, and 
the annual dinner-dance will be held 
Thursday evening, the last day of the 
meeting. 

Due to the general reduction in rail 
rates, no reduced fares are available for 
the meeting this year, the railroads an- 
nounced. 








Pacific Mutual Life Case 
Dismissed by U.S. Judge 


Marking a distinct step forward in 
clearing up the pacific Mutual Life 
situation, United States District Judge 
Michael J. Roche, of San Francisco, 
recently dismissed the suit of Col. 


William H. Neblett, attorney for 
Fannie R. Hutchins, for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the old Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cali- 
fornia. Costs were assessed against 
the petitioner. This gives further 
authority to the new Pacific Mutual 
Life and the rehabilitation plan of 
Insurance Commissioner Samuel L. 
Carpenter, Jr., who moved to dismiss 
the case. 

Judge Roche in his opinion held 
that the state courts had full jurisdic- 
tion and that there was no reason 
for the Federal courts to intervene; 
“No Federal questions are involved.” 
He said also: “The charges of fraud 
arising after the filing of any action 
by the commissioner are immaterial.” 
The original proceedings before Su- 
perior Judge Henry M. Wills in Los 
Angeles concluded with the approval 
of Commissioner Carpenter’s plan for 
rehabilitation. 





Investment Still a Major 


Problem 


Leading field men of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company 
from the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi River gathered with a number of 
home office officials at the Traymore 
Hotel in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
for the three-day eastern regional con- 
vention toward the close of June. The 
opening address of the convention 
was delivered by A. L. Dern, vice- 
president and director of agencies, who 
reviewed the activities of the past year 
and counseled company field men on 
modern sales methods. 

Figures for the first five months of 
1937 quoted by Mr. Dern included an 
increase of insurance in force in The 
Lincoln National Life of $12,581,000, 
bringing the total to $913,594,000. Mr. 
Dern also reported a gain in new paid 
business for the first five months of 
14.3 per cent. 

The matter of premium rates was 
also touched upon by Mr. Dern. “The 
problem of finding suitable invest- 
ments with which all life insurance 
companies are faced continues to be 
one of the major problems of the busi- 
ness, although steadily increased taxes 
are adding their burden to low inter- 
est yield as a strain on the premiums 
we can charge,” Mr. Dern said. “I 
am reluctant to say that we can see 
no immediate relief and the necessity 
of an increase in rates still faces us.” 











Southern Home Office 
Underwriters Organize 


Formation of a new life insurance 
organization to be known as _ the 
Southern Home Office Underwriters 
was brought about in Chattanooga 
Saturday, July 24, by a group of com- 
pany officials from some ten southern 
life companies. 

The new organization has as its pri- 
mary purpose the standardization of 
underwriting methods and an ex- 
change of home office practices in 
this connection. Invitations have 
been sent to an additional 18 or 20 
southern life companies, and the be- 
lief is expressed that a majority will 
join the group, as several have al- 
ready indicated their desire to be- 
long. 

Election of officers at the organi- 
zation meeting selected as president 
Emmett Russell, ordinary  under- 
writer, Life and Casualty, Nashville, 
Tennessee; vice-president, Ralph W. 
Beeson, secretary, Liberty National 
Life, Birmingham, Alabama; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. E. Jones, chief 
underwriter, Provident Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. Birmingham was 
selected as the site of the first an- 
nual meeting, scheduled for a date in 
November to be designated later. 

Insurance officials attending the or- 
ganization gathering in Chattanooga 
at the week-end included, in addition 
to those mentioned: 

Clarence F. Egdorf, Manager New 
Business Department, Protective Life, 
Birmingham, Alabama; M. S. Nie- 
hause, Secretary Gulf Life, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Ralph W. Hicks, secretary, 
Standard Life, Jackson, Miss.; Wil- 
liam Wallace, president, Palmetto 
State Life, Greenville, S. C.; Arthur 
Langley, actuary, Carolina Life, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Max Shumacker, chief 
underwriter, Volunteer State Life, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; and C. L. 
Groover, industrial underwriter, Life 
and Casualty, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Conn, Mutual Appointment 


The advancement of William W. 
Banton to the post of general agent 
at Portland, Me., has been announced 
by The Connecticut Mutual Life. For 
the past five years Mr. Banton has 
been agency supervisor with the com- 
pany’s Newark agency, where he has 
headed a unit producing over $2,000,- 
000 of life insurance yearly. Mr. Ban- 
ton’s appointment is effective August 
1 and he succeeds Gordon B. Nelson 
who has resigned his duties as general 
agent at Portland. Mr. Nelson plans 
to continue in the life insurance busi- 
ness on the West Coast. 


Comparative Results for First Six Months 


NAME AND LOCATION 


American Life Ins. Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
American Na‘ional Ins. Co 
Galveston, Texas 
Atlantic Life Ins. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Atlas Life Ins. Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Bankers I ife Co. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Berkshire Life Ins. Co 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Boston Mu‘ual Life Ins. Co 
Boston, Mass. 
California-Western S‘a‘es 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Capito Lie Ins. Co 
Der ver, Colo. 
“burch Life Ins. Corp 
New York, N. Y 


‘olumbia Na‘ ional Life Ins. Co 
Boston, Mass 

‘onserva‘ ive I ife Ins. Co. of Amer 
Sou‘h Bend, Ind 

‘ontinental American Life Ins. Co 
Wiltrington, Del 

‘ountry Life Ins. Co, 

Chicago, Ill 

Empire S’a‘e Mu’ ual Life Ins. (« 

Jamestown, N. Y 


Equi‘able Life Ins. Co 
Des Moines, !a. 

Farmers & Traders Life Ins. ( 
Syracuse, N. Y 

Franklin Life Ins. C 
Springfield, Til 

General American Life 
St. Louis, Mo 

General Mu‘ ual Life 
Van Wert, Ohio 


Great Northwest Life 
Spokane, Was! 
Guardian I ife Ins. C 
New York, N 
Gulf Life Ins. Co 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Home Friendly Ins. Co 
Bal irrore. Md 
Home Life Ins. Co 
New York, N. Y 


Home S‘a‘e Life 
Oklahorrna Ci‘y, Okla 

Illinois Bankers Life Ass 
Monrrou' h, Til 

Jefferson S‘andard Life 
Greensboro, N. ( 

Lamar Life Ins. Co 
Jackson, Miss 

Life Ins. Co. of Va 
Richmond, Va. 


Lincoln National Life 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Manhattan Mu‘ual Lif 
Manhattan, Fans 
Massachusetts Mu‘ ual Life Ins. Ce 
Springfield, Mass 
Massachusetts Protec’ ive 
Worces‘ er, Mass 
Midland Life Ins. Co 
Kansas Ci*y, Mo 


Midwest Life Ins. C« 
Lincoln, Neb 

Minneso’a Mu‘ual Life Ir 
St. Paul, Minn 

Monarch Life Ins. C« 
Springfield, Mass 

Monumen‘al I ife Ins 
Baltimore, Md. 


Na‘ ional | ife Ins. « 
Montpelier, 

Na‘ional Guardiar 
Madison, W is« 

Northwes‘ern Mu ‘ual Life Ins 
Milwaukee, W ise 

Northwestern Na‘iona 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Northwestern Unior 
Ottawa, Ill 






Occidental Life Ins. C 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Oregon Mutual Life Ins. ( 
Portland, Ore 

Pacific Na‘ ional Life Assu~ 
Salt Lake Ci'y, U‘al 

Pan-American Life Ins. ‘ 
New Orleans, La 

Phoenix Mu‘ ual Life 
Hartford, Conn 
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Insurance Written During 1937 and 1936. 


Six Months Ending June 30. 
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651,199 
263 ,012 
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457,100 
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646 , 063 
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9,774,533 


519,539 
626 , 226 


1,475 
62,422,826 
41,358,210 


601 , 890 


21,840,705 377.500 

18,675,497 38,750 
, 533 ,022 

6,579,908 





4,581,030 
5, 840, 280 


44,862,185 


40.498 401 


5,169,444 
5,046,089 


2,467 ,343 
4,854,930 


330, 688 


120. 867 


10, 105,618 


6,222,792 


43,000 
375,000 








Premiums | 
_____| Received | 
Total 
8 $ 
2, 346.959 784, 805) 
2.677 ,357 811,883) 
112,036,050 u 
109 , 552,046 u | 
5,778,173 u | 
5,840,931 u | 
2,924,998 396 063 
3,399,291 359 364) 
33,430,457) 12,272.979) 
31,696, 365 13, 133 598) 
8,754,639) 3.478.645 
9,104,393) 3,754,056 
13,887,389) 1,624,385 
15,079,165) 1.534.816 
9,565,294) 2,388,105 
12,156,380} 3,362,756 
3.342.281] 706.714 
2,747,174 675.623 
1,218,974 429.504 
918,440 460 625 
11,537,744) 2.475.299 
8.909.287! 2 356.980 
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Housewives Will Want 
To Retire 


Women in business are becoming a 
fertile field for the sale of retirement 
insurance but comparatively little is 
said of retirement for the housewife. 
Of course, it is the general supposi- 
tion that the wife will share in all the 
retirement comforts of her husband 
but it is a fact that the average retire- 
ment program is a skimpy sort of ar- 
rangement and would be much nearer 
real old age comfort if the wife could 
look forward to a small monthly check 
of her own. Nearly all women whose 
husbands are able to finance a retire- 
ment insurance program for them- 
selves are the custodians of consider- 
able cash each month and whether 
they spend it on clothes, bridge, or in- 
surance premiums is entirely up to 
them. 

Also, there is a real need of insur- 
ance for protection on the lives of the 
mothers of a growing family because 
they have an economic value just as 
tangible and irreplacable as_ their 
husbands. The idea of selling insur- 
ance for the financial protection of the 
survivors of the wife would not ap- 
peal to the husband, but the wife her- 
self would be quick to appreciate the 
fact that it would cost quite a lot to 
replace her in the management of a 
home and she would want her children 
to be assured continued comforts ar- 
ranged by herself. Sell the wife on 
retirement and protection. Ask her 
what she is going to be doing while 
friend husband is enjoying those hap- 
py hours on the golf links, or on the 
trout stream, as pictured in every na- 
tional magazine she picks up. 





Auto Dealers Lead 
Insurance Buyers 


Automobile and accessory dealers 
led all other occupational classifica- 
tions in amount of life insurance pur- 
chased in large policies last month, 
according to the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company’s monthly 
survey of big policy buyers. This 
group ranked no better than fifth, 
however, in number of big policies 
bought. Physicians and surgeons 
ranked first in that respect, and were 
followed by retail dealers. 

Leaders in amount of insurance 
purchased last month in policies of 
$10,000 or over were: Automobile 
and accessory dealers; housewives; 
retail dealers; physicians and sur- 
geons; iron and steel factory man- 
agers; commercial travelers; whole- 
sale dealers; brokers, bank managers, 
and real estate company officials; oil 
and gas well officials; builders and 
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-Prospecting 


building contractors; and real estate 
agents. 

Occupational classifications listed 
according to number of large policies 
purchased were: Physicians and sur- 
geons; retail dealers; commercial 
travelers; brokers, bank managers, 
and real estate company officials; 
automobile and accessory dealers; 
wholesale dealers; oil and gas well 
officials; lawyers, judges, and justices; 
housewives; iron and steel factory 
managers; builders and building con- 
tractors; real estate agents; and 
lumberyard, stock yard and coal yard 
officials. 


Aim at the Center 


Of the Target 

Every salesman in the world is 
shooting at that little black dot at 
the top of the triangle shown below 
declared L. Seton Lindsay, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life, in a recent 
issue of NYLIC Review. It represents 
that portion of the insurance buying 
public who are interested in highly 
complicated programs involving wills, 
trusts and taxes. He urges the life 
insurance salesmen to get back to 
fundamentals and sell insurance as 
protection, utilizing in the process the 
old-fashioned method of seeing a great 
number of people every day. 

In this connection, he said: “Too 
many agents seem to feel that there is 
some short-cut to selling insurance in 
talking about something else. Too 








many agents are being tempted to 
give glib advice in regard to matters 
on which many experienced corpora- 
tion lawyers and tax experts would 
hesitate to give a final answer. ‘A 
little learning is a dangerous thing,’ 
as some of these agents may discover 
in the years to come. 

“Let us not forget that life .insur- 
ance owes its tremendously important 
place in American life to its adapt- 
ability to the needs of all classes of 
people. Its appeal is neither to the 
rich nor to the poor, but to all who are 
subject to the uncertainty of death. 








Income and Wants 


Fortune Magazine recently published 
the answers of a question propounded 
to a large number of people. The ques- 
tion was: "If you had an increased in- 
come, what would you do with it?" Of 
those answering:— 

20.3 per cent said: 

“Down payment on a new home.” 

14.7 per cent said: 

“Would buy food and clothing.” 

5.4 per cent said: 

“Would buy a new automobile.’ 

4.1 per cent said: : 

‘Would buy new furniture.” 

9.6 per cent said: 

‘“‘Want more life insurance.” 

20.1 per cent said: 

“Some form of saving.” 

16.3 per cent said: 

“Would travel.” 

Out of which you can gather that ap- 
parently 29.7 per cent of the people 
are consciously prospects for life in- 
surance, although only 9.6 of the 29.7 
realize it, it being our business to bring 
realization to the 20.1. As for that last 
16.3 per cent, those who want to travel, 
they are naturals for interest in retire- 
ment income insurance—if told about 
it—Penn Mutual News Letter. 








“Look at the triangle that appears 
on this page. The black space at the 
top represents the very small part of 
the population of the country that 
might be interested in any of these 
highly complicated tax and trust pro- 
grams. That little black triangle is 
being shot at by all the people in the 
world who have anything to sell. Of 
course, this small group need life in- 
surance and buy it. Don’t misunder- 
stand me. An agent should write a 
big case whenever a real opportunity 
presents itself. But practically every 
agent who attempts to specialize in 
selling complicated programs to this 
small class is choosing the most dif- 
ficult road to success. 

“The large base and body of the 
triangle represents the families of 
limited or moderate circumstances, 
and to these families, life insurance 
in many instances, offers the only cer- 
tain means of acquiring funds with 
which to carry on after the death of 
the breadwinner. Here you will find 
the great bulk of life insurance pros- 
pects. Direct your efforts and your 
expert knowledge about life insurance 
to this more important part of the 
market. This is the real road to both 
an immediate and permanent success. 
Get back to first principles in selling 
life insurance. See plenty of people 
and keep your sales approach simple. 
Do this day in and day out. Don’t 
spend so much time preparing com- 
plicated programs for the elusive few 
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Survey Shows Who Buys 
and When 


The Equitable Life of New York has 
made an anlysis of 12,000 policies, ex- 
cluding Annuities, issues during 1936. 
The result shows the age bracket from 
which most of the business has come. 

Of the number applied for, 83 per 
cent were on the lives of men and 17 
per cent on women. More than 68 per 
cent of policies issued to men were ap- 
plied for between ages of 20 and 39, 
and 71.5 per cent of women's policies 
were also within this bracket, the upper 
and lower age limit inclusive. 

Of the men, 7.6 per cent applied be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 19, 37.8 per 
cent between 20 and 29, 30.4 per cent 
between 30 and 39, 18.0 per cent be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 49 and 6.2 
per cent were over 50. Of the women, 
15.1 per cent applied between the ages 
of 10 and 19, 49.2 per cent between 20 
and 29, 22.3 per cent between 30 and 
39, 9.7 per cent between 40 and 49 and 
only 3.7 per cent of the women appli- 
cants were over 50 years of age. 














at the top of the triangle. You will 
save yourself from disappointment 
now and headaches later. 

“To earn your daily bread and to 
pay your monthly bills, and to win 
membership in the clubs, the sure 
way to success is regular work along 
the good old-fashioned lines of see- 
ing lots of people and talking life in- 


surance as protection!” 





Insurance Man Can’t 


Afford Umbrage 


Despite the fact that insurance rep- 
resentatives are received more at- 
tentively and more cordially than in 
former years, there is still need of 
plenty of what Broadway slang terms 
“Moxie” in the agent’s makeup. And, 
strange to say, the source of the most 
persistent rebuffs very often prove the 
source of a splendid line of new busi- 
ness—for the man who is capable of 
overcoming such obstacles. 

The recent experience of Oscar G. 
Kiefer, Home Life agent in St. Louis, 
as told in that company’s agency 
magazine illustrates this point. Mr. 
Kiefer had called on a well qualified 
prospect and was waiting in the gen- 
eral office when his prospect opened 
the door, yelled “Kiefer, I don’t want 
any insurance,” and slammed the door 
shut. Perhaps Kiefer’s face was a bit 
red, but he decided that he would see 
the man now or never, so he sent in a 
card. “Since you are busy today, I 


will see you after lunch tomorrow for 
about ten minutes.” The secretary 
soon brought back the message, as 
anticipated, that as long as it was for 
only ten minutes he might go in now. 
The interview brought out the in- 
formation that the prospect handled 
all his insurance transactions through 
his lawyer, so an interview was ar- 
ranged with that individual. This 
persistency resulted in the sale of four 
additional policies over a short period 
of time, the total of which amounted 
to $20,000 and on $10,000 of which 
there was a family income rider. 


Home Building Now 
At Six-Year High 


For the first time in six years, new 
homes built in 310 leading American 
cities in 1936 exceeded the require- 
ments of estimated population in- 
crease in those cities, E. E. Crabb, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Investors 
Syndicate, of Minneapolis, declares. 
The cities included in the survey con- 
tain more than one-third of the coun- 
try’s population, Mr. Crabb said. 

“Residential construction in these 
310 cities last year provided housing 
for 491,608 people, or for 1.29 per 
cent more than the 483,757 estimated 
population gain in this group of cities 
during 1936,” said Mr. Crabb, in com- 
menting on the survey. “These 310 
cities, located in 41 states and the 
District of Columbia, constitute an ac- 
curate index to the national home 
building situation. 

“However, a substantial housing 
deficit continues to exist in these 
cities, because for the six-year period, 
1931 to 1936 inclusive, new residential 
construction was sufficient to take care 
of only 1,453,792 people, or 62.33 per 
cent of the estimated population gain 
of 2,332,441. There must also be 
taken into account a further shortage 
created by destruction of homes by 
fire, flood and normal rate of ob- 
solescence.” 

The Investors Syndicate survey 
shows that new houses put up in 1936 
in the 310 cities studied provided 
shelter for more people than in any 
one year since 1930, when 519,192 
people were furnished new homes. 
Residential construction in these 
cities in 1930 furnished housing for 
33.4 per cent of all people provided 
for in the next six years, 1931-1936, 
combined. 


Stress Human Interest 


In Presentation 


The late William T. Nash was in- 
strumental in selling millions of dol- 
lars of life insurance protection 
through the distribution by this maga- 
zine of hundreds of leaflets which com- 
panies and agents passed along to 
their prospects and policyholders. In 
nearly all of those writings, Mr. Nash 
drew upon the raw, human emotions 
for his effect. Love of family, Mary 
and the Baby, the empty chair, such 
was his theme and such is still the 
story of most insurance sales. A re- 
minder that this appeal is fundamen- 
tal and always effective is contained 
in a recent item in the People’s Life 
Leader which offers the following sug- 
gestion: 

“Giving your prospect a vivid ex- 
ample of what happens when a family 
is left without insurance is about the 
best way to clinch a sale. If you can 
present a picture to him in which he 
could easily imagine himself instead 
of the person your words are photo- 
graphing, he will be tremendously im- 
pressed in most instances. 

“Tell him about the little boy who 
was brought up in an orphanage, his 
normal personality and character 
warped by institutional living, because 
his father, who, although he had been 
a chemist in a well-known laboratory 
and made a good living, failed to put 
anything away for emergency. Jim- 
my’s father died, and soon after, his 
mother. 


lf He Had Second Chance 

“Jimmy is taken to visit on occasion 
in homes of sympathetic families. 
Here he has ‘adopted’ parents, a 
friendly dog, spacious lawns, and all 
the things a normal boy born in aver- 
age environment can call his own. If 
Jimmy’s father could only be alive to 
see Jimmy’s face when he is taken 
back to the orphanage after visits in 
these homes, he would probably stop 
at nothing to erase the expression of 
sorrow and loneliness on it. Jimmy’s 
father didn’t mean to fail the boy—he 
may have been just ‘putting it off un- 
til he had more money,’ or doing his 
own investing, or waiting to get that 
life insurance for several of a hun- 
dred reasons, but nevertheless, he did 
fail him, completely and irreparably. 

“Tell your prospect a story like this 
—especially one who has a small son 
playing with his dog in the yard and 
coming home from school with face 
and hands black and scarred from 
schoolyard tussles—and your prospect 
will thank you the rest of his life for 
making him realize the need he has 
for life insurance.” 
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V erdict: 


Rights of Creditors Under Section 55-a 


remove doubt that the proceeds 
T°: life insurance policies would 
reach the persons for whom they 
are intended and thus bring to frui- 
tion the desirable objectives of life 
insurance, the Legislatures of the 
various states from time to time have 
enacted various exemption statutes. 
In the state of New York, one such 
exemption statute is found in Section 
55a of the Insurance Law which was 


enacted March 31, 1927, and reads as 
follows: 


S. 55-a. Rights of creditors and 
beneficiaries under policies of life 
insurance. If a policy of insurance, 
whether heretofore or hereafter is- 
sued, is effected by any person on 
his own life or on another life, in 
favor of a person other than him- 
self, or, except in cases of transfer 
with intent to defraud creditors, if 
a policy of life insurance is as- 
signed or in any way made payable 
to any such person, the lawful 
beneficiary or assignee thereof, 
other than the insured or the per- 
son so effecting such insurance, or 
his executors or administrators, 
shall be entitled to its proceeds and 
avails against the creditors and 
representatives of the insured and 
of the person effecting the same, 
whether or not the right to change 
the beneficiary is reserved or per- 
mitted, and whether or not the 
policy is made payable to the per- 
son whose life is insured if the 
beneficiary or assignee shall prede- 
cease such person; provided, that, 
subject to the statute of limitations, 
the amount of any premiums for 
said insurance paid with intent to 
defraud creditors, with interest 
thereon, shall enure to their benefit 
from the proceeds of the policy; 
but the company issuing the policy 
shall be discharged of all liability 
thereon by payment of its proceeds 
in accordance with its terms, unless 
before such payment the company 
shall have written notice, by or in 
behalf of a creditor, of a claim to 
recover for transfer made or pre- 
miums paid with intent to defraud 
creditors, with specification of the 
amount claimed.” 
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As a result of the passage of this 
statute, there arose conflict between 
creditors of the insured and the in- 
sured regarding the right to the cash 
surrender value of policies of which 
the insured had reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary. 

In re Messinger, 29 Fed. (2d) 158, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals held that 
the cash surrender value of policies 
was payable to a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy for the benefit of creditors 
whose valid claims were in existence 
prior to the enactment of Section 55a, 
and said policies had been issued prior 
to that date. 

Effect After Passage 


The same question was presented in 
the Matter of Gordon, bankrupt, (ex 
parte Brown as trustee in bank- 
ruptcy), decided by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Second Circuit, June 14, 
1937. These cases also included the 
problem as to what effect the statute 
had where the policies involved were 
issued after the passage of the statute. 

The bankrupt had four policies of 
insurance. Three of these, having a 
total cash surrender value of $1,230.47, 
had been issued prior to the enact- 
ment of Section 55a. One policy, with 
a cash surrender value of $1,330.00, 
was issued subsequent to the enact- 
ment. The trustee in bankruptcy of 
the insured claimed the cash sur- 
render value of all policies regardless 
of when issued. 

The bankrupt contested the claim. 
In the lower Court, the trustee pre- 
vailed as to the three policies issued 
prior to the enactment of Section 55a, 
but was unsuccessful as to the policy 
issued after the statute became law. 
On appeal, the bankrupt asserted that 
neither the proof of claim made by 
the creditor nor the evidence in sup- 
port thereof showed an indebtedness 
to the creditor, Patchogue Citizens 





Bank & Trust Company, antedating 
the enactment of the section. 


Succeeded Earlier Notes 

In support of this statement, the 
bankrupt relied upon the fact that 
the note incorporated into the proof 
of claim of the creditor succeeded 
other notes which the bankrupt as- 
serted had been paid. The Circuit 
Court felt there was sufficient evidence 
to find that the note incorporated into 
the proof of debt succeeded earlier 
notes given for an indebtedness accru- 
ing prior to the enactment of Section 
55a. 

It refused to be bound by the cir- 
cumstance that the prior notes were 
marked “paid,” taking the position 
that the indebtedness, itself, was not 
extinguished and the marking of the 
notes in the manner indicated was 
merely to guard against future nego- 
tiations and not to extinguish pro 
tanto existing obligations. Other con- 
tentions, urged to give the bankrupt 
the benefit of the statutory exemption, 
were disregarded by the Court and the 
trustee held entitled to the cash sur- 
render value of the policies issued 
prior to the enactment of Section 55a. 


Exemption Held Valid 

The lower Court had held, however, 
that as to the one policy issued after 
the enactment of Section 55a, the 
statutory exemption applied and, 
further, that if the exemption is to be 
avoided, both the claims of creditors 
who seek to reach the cash surrender 
of the policy and the policy, itself, 
must antedate the enactment. Against 
this, it was urged by the trustee that 
it was sufficient just for the indebted- 
ness to precede the enactment and 
that, unless an exemption existed at 
the time when the debt was incurred, 
so that the debt could be said to have 
been contracted with the exemption 
in view, a creditor was entitled to re- 
sort to future acquisitions of his 
debtor for the payment of his claim. 

In analyzing the situation, the court 
stated as follows: 

Perhaps it may be reasonably 
argued that insurance policies 
ought to stand in a class by them- 
selves, because of a fair doubt 
whether creditors are likely to lose 
anything through the issue to a 
debtor after the passage of an ex- 
emption act of an insurance policy 
in favor of a third person in which 
he retains a power of revocation. 
Whether the debtor here would 
have kept any part of the moneys 
expended in premiums, if he had 
not taken out insurance for the 
benefit of his wife, is perhaps a 
matter of speculation. It may be 
said that if the chance of obtaining 
a policy which he might reasonably 
suppose to be exempt because of 
the terms of Section 55-a of the 
New York Insurance Law had not 











existed, he might have lived on the 
moneys expended in premiums or 
might have taken out insurance 
payable to his wife, without reserv- 
ing any power of revocation, or 
might have expended his earnings 
in other ways—in all of which 
cases they would have been un- 
available to his creditors. On the 
other hand, it is problematical 
whether a debtor who retains a 
power of revocation under circum- 
stances like the present does not do 
so because he is determined to keep 
control of the policy for all pur- 
poses, and whether he would have 
acted thus whether he had thought 
Section 55-a applied or not. It 
seems entirely possible, and per- 
haps probable, that he would have 
saved his earnings and put them in 
the savings bank, or otherwise have 
invested them, in case he had not 
taken out the insurance. In other 
words, the determining factors are 
too doubtful to enable us to say 
that creditors would lose no sub- 
stantial right if such exemption 
statutes were held applicable. 

But we find no decisions of the 
Supreme Court or of the highest 
courts of the state distinguishing 
between policies issued prior to the 
passage of exemption laws and 
those issued after. In Nelson v. 
McCrary (60 Ala., 301) such a dis- 
tinction was repudiated in respect 
to a homestead exemption where 
the land in question was purchased 
after the enactment of the statute 
creating the exemption. Johnson v. 
Fletcher (54 Misc., 628) is to the 
same effect, as also Foster v. Byrne 
Re) ll lain 

“If the distinction between poli- 
cies taken before the enactment of 
the exemption statute and after it 
was tenable, we should expect that 
in the former contingency the 
courts would have allowed trustees 
in bankruptcy to reach only the 
cash surrender value at the date of 
the enactment, and not the value 
accrued to the date of bankruptcy. 
Yet we believe the value at the 
time of bankruptcy has always been 
payable in those cases to the 
trustee.” 


After so reasoning, the Court con- 
cluded that it made no difference 
whether the policy was issued before 
or after the passage of the statute as 
long as the indebtedness existed prior 
thereto. The trustee for the creditors 
was entitled to the cash value of the 
policies. In so deciding, the Court 
said as follows: 


In view of the general rule that 
statutes which may substantially 
impair the right of existing credi- 
tors are construed as not affecting 
the claims of such creditors, we 
cannot regard the New York ex- 
emption act as affecting the reme- 
dies of the Patchogue Bank. Many 
a man who becomes insolvent has 
little or nothing except the cash 
surrender value of an insurance 
policy, often of substantial worth. 
A distinction between policies is- 
sued before and after the passage 
of an exemption act is not tenable 
if in either case there are pre- 
existing creditors. Such a distinc- 


tion would be based upon mere 
speculation, and, if indulged in, to 
justify an exemption would seem 
to involve a result against the gen- 
eral weight of authority. Indeed it 
is hard to distinguish between an 
investment in life insurance and a 
deposit in a savings bank. 


In reaching this conclusion, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals disagrees with 
the District Court of New York in re 
Weisman, 10 Fed. Supp. 312, at 314, 
and with the Special Term of the New 
York Supreme Court, in Cecilian 
Operating Corporation v. Berkwit, 151 
Misc. 814, in both of which cases the 
Court of original jurisdiction was of 
the opinion that the circumstance that 
the policy was issued after the effec- 
tive date of the exemption statute, 
was sufficient to bring the policy with- 
in its saving provisions. 


Guarantee Reserve Life 
Actively Expanding 

The Guarantee Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company of Indianapolis is be- 
ginning active development of the 
accident lines which it inaugurated 
early this year. Up to that time this 
four-year-old company had written 
life insurance only. Officers of the 
Guarantee Reserve Life are Dana G. 
Campbell, president; Fred B. Hobbs, 
vice-president; John C. Hobbs, secre- 
tary; Merton A. Johnston, treasurer; 
and Dr. A. H. Harold, medical di- 
rector. 

It will be recalled that the company, 
shortly after the start of the year, 
purchased its own home office building 
at 1441 North Delaware Street, In- 
dianapolis. 


New York Not to Bid 
For 1939 Convention 


The Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York will defi- 
nitely not bid for the 1939 National 
Association convention, its president, 
Arthur V. Youngman, announced in 
a letter to Theodore M. Riehle, na- 
tional president, this week. The as- 
sociation had previously made tenta- 
tive moves toward trying to gain the 
convention in “World’s Fair year,” 
but a survey disclosed that accom- 
modations would be inadequate, Mr. 
Youngman stated. 

In his letter to President Riehle, 
Mr. Youngman said: “At a meeting of 
a special committee appointed by 
vote of the executive committee, held 
last week, this matter was gone into 
at great length. On the basis of an 
investigation into the situation which 
will obtain in New York City during 
1939, on account of the World’s Fair, 
and also in the light of our own in- 
quiry, it becomes my duty to advise 
you, as president of the National As- 
sociation, that it was voted at that 
meeting to ask you to report to the 
Board of Trustees that it was deemed 
inadvisable to attempt to entertain 
the National Association convention 
during that year. 

“It was also expressly voted, how- 
ever, that the New York City Associ- 
ation go on record as wanting to 
entertain the National Association at 
the earliest possible time, and the 
invitation is therefore extended for 
1941, or for 1940, in case it shall ap- 
pear later on that the World’s Fair 
in New York City will not be con- 
tinued for a second year into 1940.” 
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Actuarial 





Aviation Progress Brings 
Changing Problems 


“In Canada,” writes W. L. Nicholls 
in The Maple Leaf, bulletin of the 
Montreal Life, Montreal, Can., “prep- 
arations are in full swing for the 
institution of a Trans-Canada Air 
Service—at present long transconti- 
nental flights are made by the U. S. 
Services. Flights which were looked 
upon as ‘stunts’ will very soon be- 
come real commercial propositions and 
it is evident that the day is fast ap- 
proaching when air travel will become 
more and more common. 

“The growth of aviation, in all its 
forms, will present a series of ever- 
changing problems from a life insur- 
ance aspect. The extra premiums 
which we charged a few years ago 
have already been reduced as flying 
has become safer, and some risks 
which were regarded as uninsurable 
can now be handled. 

“Probably the most likely case for 
one of our agency force to come across 
is that of a man who confines his fly- 
ing activities to travel as a passenger 
on regular commercial routes. The 
following schedule gives the extra pre- 
miums which are charged to risks of 
this type: 

“Number of flights likely to be 


made: 

Extra Premium 

1—25 flights per year.... Standard 
26—40 flights per year... .$2.00 per M. 

41—70 flights per year.... 4.00 per M. 

71—100 flights per year... 6.00 per M. 

Over 100 flights per year.. 6.00 per thousand 
upwards, the in- 
creased rating to 
depend on the na- 
ture of the full 
facts in each case. 

“Every ‘take-off’ (or every landing) 
is to be reckoned as a separate flight 
and any flight longer than two hours 
is to be reckoned as two flights. 

“Occasionally an agent may have a 
case outside this class. For guidance 
in such a case we may say that avia- 
tion risks of the following types can- 
not be granted aviation cover: 

“(a) Pilots working on exhibition 
or stunt flying, advertising, testing 
planes, racing or endurance flights; 

“(b) Student pilots; 

“(c) Unlicensed pilots and pilots fly- 
ing unlicensed planes (and their pas- 
sengers). 

“In every case where the aviation 
question in the ordinary application 
form is answered in the affirmative, 
the proper course for the agent to 
adopt is to have the regular aviation 
questionnaire completed and submit- 
ted to home office in order that the 
required extra premium may be 
quoted.” 
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Departmental 


Administration 


Insurance Needs Reduced 
To Familiar Terms 


An unusually good example of the 
popular style of familiarizing readers 
with the fundamentals and necessity 
of life insurance, without the heavy 
technical language too often employed 
in analyzing procedure, etc., is pro- 
vided by Griffin M. Lovelace, vice- 
president of the New York Life, 
whose appeal to the average man in 
need of life insurance was published 
in the recent “Parents’ Guide” section 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle.. 

Mr. Lovelace says, in part: 

“There was a time when most peo- 
ple thought of life insurance as a one- 
cylinder idea, ‘a wonderful thing if 
you died but you had to die to win.’ 

“Even so it made a very great ap- 
peal to Father. 








Griffin M. Lovelace 


“Today, though Father continues to 
be sentimental or practical, as you 
may see it, and buys billions of ‘pro- 
tection for Mary and the baby,’ life 
insurance is a multi-cylinder idea. 

“In the first place, it is often spoken 
of as ‘living insurance,’ because its 
main purpose is to provide a living for 
Father if he lasts to old age or, other- 
wise, for his wife and children. 

“In the second place, Father no 
longer has a monopoly. Other mem- 
bers of the family in increasing num- 
bers seem to feel that if life insurance 
is good for Father, it is good for 
Mother, Son and Daughter. 

“Nowadays even Baby is likely to 
have a ‘thrift’ policy, started by 
Father or Mother, that will pay the 
young man or woman, 20 or 30 years 
from now, a substantial sum, a valu- 
able nest egg; and the regular pay- 
ment of premiums throughout the 


period will no doubt be helpful in 
establishing a lifelong habit of fore- 
sightedness and thrift. 

“A great many men now have their 
insurance planned on a ‘program 
basis.’ Instead of owning merely a 
collection of several policies totaling 
a round sum, they proceed as follows: 

“1. For a ‘Clearance Fund’ they 
figure out how much would be re- 
quired in cash to liquidate debts and 
final expenses; also estate taxes and 
administration costs. 

“2. They arrange for a substantial 
‘Readjustment Income’ ($100, $200, 
$500 a month, etc.) for one to five 
years, to tide the family over the dif- 
ficult period of adjustment to their 
altered situations. 

“3. Their next step is to provide a 
‘Minimum Income,’ usually consider- 
ably less than the ‘Readjustment In- 
come,’ for as long as they can afford, 
either for a specified period of years 
or to continue as long as the wife 
lives. 

“The three items above comprise 
what the life underwriter commonly 
speaks of as a ‘Minimum Program.’ 

“The total amount of insurance in- 
volved varies greatly according to in- 
dividual needs and means.” 


Advertising 





Experts Discuss Life 
Advertising Media 


Millions of new consumers create a 
continually changing market and 
those engaged in merchandising, sell- 
ing, or advertising must keep in step 
with the changing market to succeed 
and survive, J. C. Elliff, western man- 
ager of the Saturday Evening Post, 
told members of the Life Insurance 
Advertising Association at the recent 
north-central regional meeting at Lin- 
coln, Neb. Mr. Elliff spoke on the 
subject, “Are Life Insurance Com- 
panies Using National Magazines 
Correctly in Their Advertising?” 

“Changing conditions have removed 
the barriers of localities and we as 
buyers of commodities and services 
are no longer under the pressure of 
local conditions and influences of older 
days,” said Mr. Elliff. ‘Modern medi- 
ums of advertising, publicity and 
travel have broadened the outlook 
and the concept of the buyer in nearly 
everything that he buys. Life insur- 
ance affords an unusual opportunity 
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Digest 


for advertising in that the changing 
market of potential buyers extends 
continually from the child one day old 
to the older persons at age sixty-five. 
Life insurance covers the lives of per- 
sons at nearly all ages, whereas many 
highly advertised products and ser- 
vices bid only for certain age groups. 
The opportunity for advertising in life 
insurance is almost unlimited.” 


Lyman Templeton, New York, a 
former resident of Indianapolis, repre- 
senting the Don Herold Advertising 
Company, spoke on the subject, “Tak- 
ing the ‘Lead’ Out of Life Insurance 
Advertising.” 

“Life insurance selling must keep 
step with the interests of its audi- 
ence,” said Mr. Templeton. “It should 
be humanized in terms of the persons 
whom it is to serve. It should be 
presented with less backing up of the 
hearse, and with more stress on the 
benefits to the great majority who will 
live to old age and receive the benefits 
of their life insurance savings in the 
form of security and old-age income.” 


“Advertising is an extension of per- 
sonal selling and merchandising,” said 
Charles O. Bridwell, New York, vice- 
president, Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 
“Correctly planned and executed, ad- 
vertising should create in the mind of 
the customer and prospective buyer 
the same friendliness, approval, and 
desire for the product advertised that 
is created in a personal way by the 
salesman.” 


Management 





Agency Profit Program 
Has Four Factors 


Four vital factors affecting agency 
profit were discussed by G. A. Helland, 
San Antonio, Tex., Connecticut Mutual 
Life, in a recent talk to the San 
Antonio Life Managers Club. These 
factors are: conservation, premium 
collection, average size of policy and 
overhead. 


The only policies that are profitable 
to the general agent, said Mr. Helland, 
are those which do not lapse. Premium 
collections and the average size of the 
policy are interwoven with the con- 
servation problem. 


To facilitate further the collection 
of premiums, when the final notice is 
sent the policyholder a yellow slip is 
placed in the box of the agent, which 











The Answer to a 
Prayer 


Family Income and Family Maintenance 
contracts are the answer to the average 
individual's prayer, according to F. Wal- 
lace Darling, general agent for the Bank- 
ers Life (Des Moines) at Cedar Rapids, 
la., in a recent address before the Life 
Underwriters Assn. of St. Louis. 

While it is true, he said, that the past 
depression brought new economic condi- 
tions as individual incomes fell off, people 
still retained their love of home and 
family, the hope to retire some day and 
the other objectives that caused them to 
buy life insurance back in 1929 and in 
earlier years. 

"The silver lining to the depression 
was the birth of the Family Protection 
policy,” he continued. “This contract 
was patterned to provide the utmost in 
family protection through life insurance 
at a time when such protection is most 
needed. It is a more flexible policy than 
Ordinary life insurance.” 

He then outlined the adaptability of 
such policies to provide a hedge against 
inflation, as a business or partnership 
policy, as a mortgage protection policy 
and also to protect the family of a man 
of limited means. 

The average parent, he emphasized, is 
the best prospect of today and the 
Family Protection policy will strongly 
appeal to married men with growing 
families. In addition to which, it is the 
most selfish of unselfish investments, for 
while the policy may be purchased 
primarily to protect the wife and chil- 
dren it also provides the best kind of 
old age pension for the man who buys it. 








says: “Final notice having been mail- 
ed today, you should get in touch with 
the insured prior to the expiration of 
the days of grace.” . 

To encourage an increase in the 
average size of policies sold by his 
agency force, Mr. Helland requires an 
agent’s report on the reason for the 
sale of a $1,000 policy. Procedure lead- 
ing up to the sale, whether the client 
can afford more insurance and 
whether the agent talked income set- 
tlement or salary continuance, are 
among the details requested in the re- 
port. 

In handling overhead costs Mr. 
Helland assesses a certain part of 
office rental against desk space oc- 
cupied by an agent and determines 
how much an agent should produce to 
be profitable to the general agent. 
This, in the opinion of Mr. Helland, 
appeals to the pride of the agent, be- 
cause few agents care to acknowledge 
that they are costing the general 
agent or manager money. 


Underwriting 


Insurable Interest a 
Deciding Factor 


“Oftentimes when an agent has 
completed one sale he finds that it 
leads to others,” writes Alfred J. 
Riley, underwriting executive of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, in the Pelican, 
company house organ. “If his pro- 
specting is done in a routine manner, 
it is probable that the other cases will 
similarly be of a routine nature. 

“Insurance for the benefit of an em- 
ployer on the life of a key employee 
is such a well recognized arrangement 
that the unusual case of an employee 
seeking insurance on the life of the 
employer may be interesting. 

“In the case now in process of solici- 
tation, partnership insurance on the 
lives of two partners for their mutual 
protection has been delivered. One of 
their employees has been in their ser- 
vice for eighteen years, and has at- 
tained a worth-while position in the 
organization. The obvious thing for 
an agent to do would be to attempt to 
sell insurance on the life of this em- 
ployee for the benefit of the employers, 
and this may be done. The unusual 
feature is the question which has been 
raised as to whether the company will 
consider issuing insurance to offset 
loss to the employee should the part- 
nership be terminated by the death of 
either or both of the present partners. 
Obviously the decision will rest on the 
question of insurable interest. 

“One definition of insurable inter- 
est is that there should be a reason- 
able expectation of advantage or bene- 
fit from the continuance of the life 
and financial loss in the event of ter- 
mination of the life. In this particular 
case, to support insurable interest ac- 
cording to that definition, there should 
be a reasonable assurance that the 
employee will continue service under 
the present employers if they live, and 
considerable likelihood that in the 
event of death of either or both part- 
ners, the employee would have to con- 
tinue at a greatly reduced salary or 
make a new connection which would 
be much less remunerative. 

“Assuming information can be ob- 
tained along these lines to indicate 
some insurable interest, it would next 
be necessary to determine the amount 
of the insurable interest. This might 
be worked out theoretically on a 
mathematical basis involving life con- 
tingencies on three lives, combined 
with the probable yearly loss during 
the after lifetime of the employee, 
brought down to present value at the 
date of death of either or both part- 
ners.” 
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PaciFic MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


One of the contracts featured by this company is the Retirement Income 
with insurance policy issued to the field force in July, 1932, and at the 
present time accounts for 15 per cent of the new paid-for business of the 
company. 

This contract is issued to mature at ages 55, 60 and 65 and provides for 
an income of $10 monthly to the insured beginning at maturity and con- 
tinuing for one hundred months certain and life. The contract contains a 
provision whereunder the annuitant may in lieu of the regular maturity 
income, select an optional income for a reduced amount on any anniversary 
within five years prior to the regular maturity date. In no event, however, 
will an optional income be allowed after the regular maturity date. 

Additional protection at low cost may be provided by adding a family 
income agreement to the contract. Waiver of premium disability will be 
written with the contract with a maximum of $50,000 and double indemnity 
benefit with a maximum of $25,000. 

Some of the featured settlement options are: |—Income at maturity; 
2—Optional income in reduced amount any anniversary within 5 years prior 
to regular maturity date; 3—the insured may elect to have the death benefit 
retained by company or paid in instalments. 

The policy is issued to both male and female risks and is also issued to 
substandard risks not to exceed 150°, mortality. The minimum amount 
issued is $1,000 and the maximum amount written is $250,000 with the 
limitation that the annual premium must not exceed $5,000. The maximum 
amount retained by the company is $50,000. 

The policy is issued on both the participating and non-participating 
plan. The first dividend is payable at the end of the first year on the 
participating plan and is contingent upon the payment of the full second 
year's premium. If no election is made dividends will be applied to pur- 
chase non-participating paid up additions. The rate of interest payable on 
dividends left to accumulate is 3.5%; on policy proceeds, 3.5% on with- 
drawable funds; 3.75% on non-withdrawable funds. 

The male rates for the Retirement Income with insurance to Age 65 on the 
participating plan are: Age 20, $22.81; age 25, $26.56; age 30, $31.60; 
age 35, $38.58; age 40, $48.66; age 45, $64.08; age 50, $89.96; age 55, 
$141.04; on the non-participating plan, Age 20, $18.18; age 25, $21.53; 


$78.94; age 55, $124.93. 





age 30, $26.09; age 35, $32.44; age 40, $41.70; age 45, $56.15; age 50, 








Pacific Mutual Life New 
Booklet GG 


Ready for distribution early in July 
will be a new printing of Booklet GG 
of the Life Department Rate Book, 
illustrating the effect of the Com- 
pany’s new dividend scale when ap- 
plied to the accelerating option provi- 
sions of their participating policy con- 
tracts—and also illustrating the ac- 
cumulated dividend funds which may 
be built up by policyholders who take 
advantage of their privilege of leav- 
ing dividends on deposit with the Com- 
pany at interest. 

The new dividend scale, effective 
May 1, 1937, represents an increase of 
25 per cent in the cash dividends pay- 
able under all participating life and 
endowment policies (retirement an- 
nuity dividends, however, remaining 
unchanged). The interest factor em- 
ployed in computing the illustrations 
in the new Booklet GG is 3% per cent. 

Stressing the completeness of the 
material included in the new Booklet 
GG, and its value in the presentation 
of participating policies consider these 
illustrative results—all shown in the 
new booklet: 
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A Life Fully Paid at Age 60 Policy, 
issued at age 25, on the basis of the 
new dividend scale and interest rate 
may be expected to become a “Life 
Fully Paid at Age 49 Policy”—a fore- 
shortening of the premium paying 
period by 11 years. Or, if premiums 
are continued and dividends are still 
allowed to accumulate, the policy may 
be matured as an endowment for its 
face amount at the end of 36 years 
from the date of issue or when the 
policyholder is 61. 

A 20 Pay Endowment at Age 65 
Policy, issued at age 25, on the basis 
of the new scale and present interest 
rate may be paid up under the ac- 
celerating option in 16 years, or by 
age 41. Or, if premiums are con- 
tinued beyond that age, the maturity 
of the endowment may be advanced 
to age 55. Or, still another choice is 
open to the policyholder; he may carry 
on his premium payments to the end 
of 20 years as originally planned and 
leave his dividend fund to accumulate 
thereafter so that when the normal 
maturity date is reached at age 65, he 
may expect to have, in addition to the 
$10,000 face of the policy, a dividend 
accumulation of $5,170, or a total ma- 
turity value of $15,170. 


= 
C= 


Security Mutual 
Family Income 


About the finest kind of an insur- 
ance set-up for a man with a family 
is to protect them with Family Income 
benefits and to provide an old age in- 
come for himself with a Retirement 
Income policy. Insurance on this 
basis covers nearly all the possible 
emergencies, whether he dies too soon 
or lives too long, and thoroughly pro- 
tects both the policyholder and his 
family. 

In order to make it possible for a 
policyholder to start building up a re- 
tirement income to mature at the 
popular ages and, in the event of pre- 
mature death, also protect his family 
with Family Income benefits, last July 
Security Mutual Life issued the 
Family Income Rider to be used in 
connection with certain plans of in- 
surance, and also brought out the 
Family Maintenance policy. 

The Family Maintenance policy is a 
separate policy providing benefits for 
either 10, 15 or 20 years after date of 
death, while the Family Income Rider 
provides income for 20 years from 
date of issue. 

Most prospects, when they have 
pointed out to them the small amount 
of income their present insurance will 
provide, are intensely interested. It 
is only another step to show how in- 
come can be established that will con- 
tinue until their youngest children 
reach maturity. 

The opportunities to make com- 
plete surveys for clients will develop 
further insurance needs and result in 
programs for additional insurance that 
may well run for years to come and 
provide new business until every haz- 
ard of life is adequately covered. 

The increased earnings that will 
naturally result will amply repay the 
agent for time and study expended in 
order to grasp the great possibilities 
of these two new and up-to-date con- 
tracts. 
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Bankers National Blanket 
Coverage Insurance 


The Bankers National Life of Mont- 
clair, N. J., has recently released an 
additional plan to their Blanket Cov- 
erage Insurance Department. That 
department specializes in the Blanket 
plan of insurance offering it to groups 
of individuals who cannot legally se- 
cure regular Group insurance. 

There has been a considerable de- 
mand for inexpensive Term insurance 
and these plans are satisfying a grow- 
ing and keen need by members of 
Medical Societies, Dental Fraternities 
and Societies, Teachers Groups, Bar 
Associations, Professional and Trade 
Associations, and other groups who 
do not qualify, or who do not want 
regular Group Life Insurance. 

The members of desirable groups 
are eligible to apply for Blanket Cov- 
erage Insurance under liberal condi- 
tions. It is issued non-medically with 
satisfactory application up to age 50 
and $3,000. The maximum age limit 
is 65, and the maximum amount al- 
lowable with examination per indi- 
vidual is $5,000. The level premium 
system and the individual policy 
method eliminates the cumbersome 
and sometimes unfair averaging of 
premiums with the resultant chance of 
fluctuating premiums. The eligibility 
requirements of the whole group for 
Blanket Coverage Insurance are that 
the organization first be well founded, 
and that it consist of at least 100 in- 
surable members. Before the Master 
Agreement which names the organiza- 
tion as the Blanket Payor can be is- 
sued, the company must have at least 
20 acceptable applications for a total 
of $50,000. No definite percentages 
of participation in the insurance plan 
are required, and when once the plan 
is installed, regardless of the number 
of existing members, the insurance re- 
mains in force on those members pro- 
vided, of course, that the premiums 
are paid when due. 





Securiry Mutuat Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


One of the contracts featured by this company is their "Retirement 
Monthly Income Policy" issued to the field force on September |, 1936, and 
accounts for 4%, of the paid-for issues of the company. 


This form of contract is participating and is issued to mature at age 55, 
60 and 65 at which time the policy becomes paid-up for one-fifth of the 
face amount and the company will begin the payment of a monthly income 
to continue to the Insured or Beneficiary for at least one hundred months 
and as long thereafter as the Insured survives. 


This policy is issued to both male and female risks with a minimum amount 
of $1,000. The maximum amount carried is $15,000; written, no limit. The 
full reserve on this policy is available at the end of the nineteenth year 
unless the contract runs less than twenty years when the full reserve is avail- 
able one year before policy matures. 


This policy may also be issued with waiver of premium disability, disabil- 
ity income and double indemnity to female risks between the ages 18 and 44 
and to male risks between the ages 15 and 49. Disability income is limited 
to $50 per month. The age limits are 15 to 45 on a policy maturing at 55; 
15 to 50 on a policy maturing at 60 and 15 to 55 on a policy maturing at 65. 


The featured settlement options are: |—Paid up life insurance of $200 
and income for life or one hundred months certain; 2—Instalment refund 
annuity; 3—Life annuity; 4—Cash, and 5—Paid up life insurance subject 
to insurability. The amount of the various options depends upon the 


maturity age. 


in cash. 


49, $91.18. 





The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under modes of 
settlement and on dividends left to accumulate is 3'/2%. Payment of the 
first dividend only is contingent upon payment of second year premium. If 
no election is made as to the application of dividends they will be paid 


Annual premium rates for quinquennial ages for the Retirement Monthly 
Income at age 65 are: Age 15, $21.08; age 20, $24.11; age 25, $28.12; 
age 30, $33.83; age 35, $41.20; age 40, $52.15; age 45, $69.02 and age 








Its ready adoption and practicability 
makes Blanket Coverage Insurance ap- 
pealing to large firms who can now 
simply sponsor the plan of insurance 
without sharing in the premium pay- 
ment. The maintenance of an insur- 
ance plan for employees without com- 
pulsory cost to employer is heartily 
accepted these days now that the em- 
ployer is called upon to pay taxes 
which are in themselves a burden. 

The company offers a variety of in- 
surance services in New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut, as well as twenty odd other 
states. It is the Company rapidly 
becoming known as a pioneer in meet- 
ing modern needs for life insurance. 
Blanket Coverage is a specialty, but is 
a proven and tested plan. The rapidly 
growing list of Blanket Coverage In- 
surance users is justifying this bold 
but practical departure from Group 
Life Insurance. 


Pacific Mutual Changes 

President A. N. Kemp of Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
announced a major field organization 
change for the company, effective 
July 1, with the consolidation of its 


territory in the fertile “Orange Belt” 
of Southern California into one gen- 
eral agency with George Campbell 
Janney, former general agent for the 
company at Riverside, in charge. 

A new district office will be estab- 
lished at San Bernardino, in the Cit- 
izens National Bank Building, with 
George C. Parker, as supervisor. An- 
other will be maintained in the Spur- 
geon building, Santa Ana, and George 
E. Watts will remain in Riverside as 
a resident manager. 


Yeomen Mutual Agents 


Given Novel Ammunition 

The annual agency convention of the 
Yeomen Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines will be held be- 
ginning Aug. 25 at Del Monte, Cal., 
with arrangements in the hands of the 
production department headed by 
Agency Superintendent T. H. Young. 
The supervising company official at 
the meeting will be George Wall, sec- 
retary of the Yeomen Mutual, who, in 
addition to attending the agency 
gathering, will visit a number of Pa- 
cific Coast cities in furtherance of an 
extensive business development cam- 
paign. 
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Simplified Training 
Course for Agents 


Year in and year out the problem 
of training new men in the life insur- 
ance agency force continues to hold 
the center of the stage in convention 
and in printed discussions—and the 
high percentage of failures among 
these who enter the business each 
year would indicate that such dis- 
cussion is well justified. And yet, 
after reading through a series of ten 
16-page booklets which comprise the 
“Introductory Training Course for 
Life Insurance Agency Representa- 
tives,” recently issued by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, one is at first impelled to won- 
der why all the consternation. The 
problem appears no problem at all 
and it seems fairly obvious that any 
qualified candidate, having conscienti- 
ously digested the advice and instruc- 
tion contained in this series, should 
go on to success in his chosen voca- 
tion. The answer to this is that in 
nearly all consideration of this really 
important subject, agency leaders re- 
fer to it and attempt its solution under 
the joint title of selection and train- 
ing. Given proper selection, there is 
no excuse for more than a normal 
ratio of failure under the Mutual Life 
training plan. The course covers 
everything necessary for the equip- 
ment of the novice in the field of life 
insurance. 

The initial booklet of the series, 
“Life Insurance Field Work as a 
Career,” is the keystone of the course 
because it establishes the mental at- 
titude of the prospective representa- 
tive. The term representative is used 
advisedly, exclusively and deliberate- 
ly, for there are no salesmen in the 
scheme of things with the Mutual Life 
training course. The new man is im- 
pressed with the fact that he is not 
a salesman in the usual sense of the 
term; that he does not sell, nor does 
the public buy life insurance. He 
deals in service, assisting in the con- 
summation of a mutual contract be- 
tween the client and his company. The 
purpose and function of the life insur- 
ance representative is that of present- 
ing in true colors a picture of the 
client’s need of an insurance estate, 
and to create an interest in that pic- 
ture much as would an architect in 
presenting a drawing of a proposed 
home for his client and family. 

In this chapter, too, the prospective 
agent is impressed with the funda- 
mentals and the spirit of life insur- 
ance; he is further impressed with 
the fact that the ability to succeed 
is predicated entirely upon his own 
efforts and cooperation with agency 
plans and in general he receives a 
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mental groundwork upon which to 
build with the knowledge contained 
in the following and more definitely 
instructive chapters of the course. 
Also, in this presentation of the op- 
portunities in field work, there is a 
paragraph devoted to the present-day 
attitude of the public toward life in- 
surance, pointing to the fact that 
many now welcome the sincere and 
qualified life insurance representative 
where formerly they were unwilling 
to listen. This encouraging trend was 
the subject of an editorial in a recent 
issue of the New York Times is has 
been occasioned by improved and pro- 
fessionalized nature of the modern life 
agent’s service. 


All Departments Expiainea 


In unit number two of this series 
is given an explanation of life insur- 
ance principles which, together with 
information on contracts, policy forms 
and the principles of dividends and 
reserves contained in the following 
three volumes, should equip the alert 
representative with sufficient factual 
information with which to answer the 
most persistent queries inspired by 
converts of the crank authors who 
from time to time attack life insur- 
ance in books and magazine articles. 

In addition to the detailed instruc- 
tion concerning the various forms of 
contracts and modes of settlement, 
etc., another volume gives practical 
advice on prospecting and interview- 
ing technique. Other volumes take up 
the subjects of “Life Insurance in 
Terms of Savings,” “Life Insurance 
in Terms of Protection,” and “The 
Importance of Preparation.” Line 
drawings assist the beginner to visual- 
ize the concise instruction contained 
in the series which concludes with a 
look at “The ‘Market’ for Life Insur- 
ance.” 

In each of the ten volumes is re- 
printed a sample of the printed mes- 
sages made available to the Mutual 
Life representatives for direct mail 
use. The Mutual agency department 
urges the fullest use of such advance 
preparation, convinced that inter- 
views are made possible and more 
productive in this manner. The mes- 
sages do not in any case ask more 
than that the prospect meet the rep- 
resentative with an open, and it is 
to be hoped, an interested mind. 





Farmers and Traders 


The written business of the Farm- 
ers and Traders Life, Syracuse, N. Y., 
in June, 1937, was two and three- 
quarter times that of June, 1936, and 
for the first six months of 1937 
showed 70% increase over the corre- 
sponding period in 1936. 


Acacia Mutual’s 6-Month 


Record an Impressive One 


Record progress was achieved by 
the Acacia Mutual Life during the first 
six months of this year, William Mont- 
gomery, president, reported last week. 
The gains made by Acacia both dur- 
ing the six months’ period and in June 
were among the most impressive in 
the company’s history. 

“During the first six months of 
1937,” he said, “Acacia’s insurance in 
force rose to $374,000,000, an increase 
of more than $9,000,000. This is an 
increase of 60 per cent over the gain 
registered in the corresponding period 
of 1936. 

“The company’s assets now stand at 
approximately $70,000,000, a figure 
which reflects over a $3,000,000 in- 
crease achieved during the first half 
of this year. 

“Of great significance as indices 
both of Acacia’s progress and of the 
soundness of the general economic sit- 
uation are figures covering paid-for 
business and conservation. In the first 
six months Acacia’s paid-for business 
totaled more than $20,000,000, a gain 
of more than $1,000,000 over the same 
period of last year. And we have made 
a further 20 per cent improvement in 
our conservation rate; which means 
that Acacia has reduced its lapsations 
by that substantial percentage. 

“The six months’ record is fully re- 
flected in the figures for June, and it 
is additionally noteworthy that during 
June Acacia issued approximately 
2000 policies, the largest number in 
any single month for the past eight 
years.” 


Provident of Bismarck 
Shows Large Increase 


The Provident Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Bismarck, N. Dak., regis- 
tered a paid production of $1,181,- 
068.00 for the month of June, an in- 
crease of 82.6% over June, 1936. The 
gain in volume of new business for 
the first six months of 1937 was 
41.8% over the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

The production in June was dedi- 
cated to the Provident’s “Twenty- 
first Anniversary” month. Two rec- 
ords were broken during June. The 
largest single day’s business ever re- 
ceived was on June 16th, while the 
total production for the month broke 
all records in the history of the com- 
pany. 

The Heidenreich Agency at Colfax, 
Wash., led the entire field in paid-for 
business, writing 384% of assigned 
quotas. 
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Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

















A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 


Writes Us 


When | entered the life insurance business in 1899 | 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 

I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 

With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 

Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men, 

In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 
preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 

Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY 
GUIDE. 


List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 
(Ask for company club rates) 


THE SPECTATOR 
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Some of the many millions 
of people who are, or would 
like to be, sunning themselves 
on ocean and lake beaches 
will see the Metropolitan's 
story in the August maga- 
zines.* It tells of a man who 
found that “money slipped 
away like sand through my 


fingers until...“ 


His friend who sold Life 
insurance showed him how 
those “grains of sand” could 
be cemented with wisdom 
and forethought and become 
the foundation of family secu- 
rity through a sound Program 


of Life Insurance. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 

The Philadelphia Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers has elected officers for the coming year as follows: 
President, Edward L. Reiley; vice- president, Richard N. 
Stouffer; treasurer, M. Roos Wallis, and secretary, Edward 
H. Preston, Jr. 

At the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Association of 
Life Underwriters at Madison, officers who have been 
serving since early this year were reelected. They are 
E. G. MacDonald, president; Robert L. Hesse and M. B. 
Matteson, vice-presidents; Clyde S. Coffel, secretary, and 
Alvin Moeser, treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of the Colorado Association of 
Life Underwriters at Denver, C. Earl Davis was elected 
president; B. J. Harrington, vice-president; H. Kenneth 
Craw, vice-president for northern Colorado; Floyd A. 
Cadwell, vice-president for southern Colorado, and A. T. 
Severs, reelected secretary-treasurer. 

The Alabama Association of Life Underwriters, meeting 
at Birmingham recently, elected Eddie Zelnicker, presi- 
dent, succeeding J. Orlando Ogle. Vice-presidents elected 
were: Allen Hopkins, W. A. Thomas, W. A. Abramson 
and Hubert Baum. 

The Iowa State Association of Life Underwriters has 
elected officers as follows: President, R. H. Martin; first 
vice-president, James Rutherford; second vice-president, 
A. H. Pickford, and secretary-treasurer, Paul Otto. 

The Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters 
elected the following officers at its recent annual meet- 
ing: President, Clifford H. Orr; vice-president, A. C. F. 
Finkbinder; second vice-president, L. U. Weaver, and 
treasurer, H. G. Pickard (reelected). 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Kansas City, Mo., 
at its annual meeting recently, elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Dallas R. Alderman; first vice-president, 
Prewitt B. Turner; second vice-president, Harold T. 
Himes, and secretary-treasurer, Leon B. Fink. 

Foster A. Vineyard was elected president of the Little 
Rock Life Underwriters Association at the regular June 
meeting. H. Arwood Henderson was elected vice-president 
and Howard H. Conley, Jr., was chosen as secretary. Two 
members were elected to serve on the executive commit- 
tee, Stanley Falk and J. Milton Gunn. 

The directors of the Utica Association of Life Under- 
writers have elected the following officers: President, 
Howard L. Wiley; vice-president, Harold T. Clark, and 
secretary-treasurer, Francis J. McNamara. 

Stephen L. Klarer has been elected president of the 
Milwaukee Association of Life Underwriters. Other new 
officers are: Waldemar F. Breidster and Harold O. Otten, 
vice-presidents; H. W. Richter, secretary, and John W. 
Bogenberger, treasurer. 

The Superior (Wis.) Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected the following new officers: President, E. G. 
North; vice-president, Olaf Johnson, and secretary-trea- 
surer, Alex Sprowls. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected Raymond C. Gauch, president; R. K. Zimmer, 
vice-president; J. B. Davis, treasurer, and Ely D. Miller, 
secretary. 

The Lansing Association of Life Underwriters has 
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elected as president, Ben H. Demarest; vice-president, 
Earl Howe; secretary, H. J. Novakoski, and treasurer, 
Jack Krause. 

The Grand Rapids Association of Life Underwriters 
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seems to me that it is about time this column 
Foner to foster a good sharp controversy on 
some subject or other. The fan mail has fallen off 
so that recently it was necessary to dismiss two 
secretaries whose duties it formerly was to sort the 
mail and send out autographed photos. In fact, the 
situation reminds me of the time Roger B. Hull was 
explaining to the Life Agency Officers Association 
something of the aims and purposes of the Life 
Association News and how the editors had enter- 
tained such fond hopes for one particular depart- 
ment devoted to letters from readers. He set forth 
in glowing terms just how this feature was set up 
as a clearing house for ideas, a platform on which 
the pros and cons of every pertinent subject might 
be discussed and clarified, and he ended up with an 
invitation to the audience to make fuller use of the 
facilities thus offered—and with the parenthetical 
remark that Max Hoffman and himself were get- 
ting a little weary of the task of writing letters to 
themselves. 
+ « * 
HE determination to become a little more like 
Westbrook Pegler, or his contemporary, General 
Hugh Johnson, whom Pegler sometimes refers to 
as Old Iron-pants, is one thing but finding an issue 
about which to wax dogmatic and indignant is still 
another. Author in search of controversy is a 
familiar scene around any editorial office and is a 
most distressing sight. The afore-mentioned Pegler, 
whose stuff I like so much, appears to have no dif- 
ficulty in this direction, slashing away at this and 
that day after day in the most ruthless manner, but 
a closer examination of his output discloses that 
fundamentally he belongs to that familiar old school 
of editors who attack with impunity the man-eating 
shark on any and all occasions. Only, in his case, 
the man-eating sharks become the Nazi, the Facist, 
the tax collector or that vague group known gen- 


erally as politicians and then he spices the whole 


with an occasional slap in the face to such char- 
acters as Al Capone. I think it would be better to 
emulate the style of the forthright General; he picks 
on concrete issues and hewes to a well defined line 
of his own marking. 
* * * 

O we take this shop-worn and misnamed sales 

idea known as “Center of Influence.” In a 
business where it is sometimes roughly estimated 
that fifteen per cent of the agents account for eighty- 
five per cent of the total sales, the very bottom ranks 
of that eighty-five per cent of comparative failures 
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has named the following officers: President, Kenneth 
W. Conrey; vice-president, G. Stuart Geldhof, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. Leslie Livingston. 

The Flint Qualified Life Underwriters’ Association has 
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are told to go out and establish centers of influence 
from which they are supposed to obtain leads for 
new business, all because this method works out for 
the big shot who is able to approach a thirty thou- 
sand dollar a year vice-president in charge of gear 
shifts and say that Walter Chrysler was recom- 
mending his services. Such introductions are, of 
course, productive and the above exaggeration can 
be toned down considerably and still leave a sound, 
practical sales plan, but it is obvious on the face 
of it that the majority of recruits will get nowhere 
with a similar approach merely because the people 
they are able to approach as centers of influence 
possess no influence. 
+ * * 
T is just another unfortunate characteristic of 
human nature that snobbishness is not confined 
to the world of “society.” It pervades business just 
as definitely and the various strata of class distinc- 
tion in the world of workers are clearly defined and 
recognized. This is evident in the fact that although 
the assistant editor, for example, will seek social 
and business contact with editors-in-chief, he would 
not, ever ever, send his friend the life insurance 
agent around to call on the man higher up. But he 
would give him a letter of introduction to the man 
from whom he buys his groceries. And it is easy 
to imagine the street sweeper in that great drama, 
Seventh Heaven, recommending the Very Remark- 
able Fellow who worked in the sewer, but the situa- 
tion could not conceivably be reversed—so you see 
where this path of diminishing returns would lead. 
Possibly I am wrong. Maybe there are enough nit- 
wits available to furnish an agent with introduc- 
tions to men in higher brackets than they them- 
selves belong in, but even so, what have you then? 
You have a five thousand dollar a year man being 
introduced to you by someone several notches down 
the ladder and the five grand guy is painfully 
annoyed with it all. 
* * ok 
HILE most agency directors endorse the center 
of influence method of selling, probably on the 
same theory of the man who tosses his youngster 
into deep water to teach him to swim, I did encoun- 
ter one of the younger advertising managers— 
with a leading company—who agrees that it is 
manifestly a failure, and he points to average agents’ 
earnings as proof. This discussion will be con- 
tinued in the next issue with some of his very 
logical arguments. Maybe I’ll develop a constructive 
streak and offer a substitute plan. 





elected the following officers: President, Howard A. 
Grokesbeck; first vice-president, Marvin L. Schmidt; 
second vice-president, Saul Mason, and secretary-trea- 
surer, J. C. Taunt. 

The Greenwood (S. C.) Life Underwriters’ Association 
has elected R. W. Hart national committeeman and J. B. 
Hartley, Hugh H. Fuller, L. D. Pratt, J. W. Hughey, Hugh 
Eichelberger and Ralph Scurry as directors. 

At the annual meeting of the Marshalltown (Iowa) 
Association of Life Underwriters Har] Russell was elected 
president; W. F. Runion, vice-president, and C. A. Gustaf- 
son, secretary-treasurer. 

The Connecticut Life Insurance & Trust Council of 
Hartford has elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Alexander F. Stolz; vice-president, John 
R. Daniell; treasurer, Frank S. Brainard, and secretary, 
G. Harold Welch. 

The Saginaw (Mich.) Qualified Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation has elected Harvey C. Beeson, president; Isidor 
List and William C. Hurley, vice-presidents; W. Henry 
Pendell, secretary, and Lee F. Bennett, treasurer. 

Guy A. Smith, Metropolitan Life manager, has been 
reelected president of the Wilkes-Barre Association of 
Life Underwriters. Other officers chosen are: vice-presi- 
dent, Carlton Chapin, Aetna Life; secretary and treasurer, 
Hannah Condon, Metropolitan Life, and member of the 
executive committee, Frank Williams. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The Prudential of Newark has announced the following 
promotions: George J. Schneider has been advanced to the 
position of superintendent of the Brooklyn No. 11 district; 
John H. Morris, former superintendent of the Brooklyn 
No. 11 district, has been transferred in the same capacity 
to the company’s Rockville Centre district, and George E. 
Walker was promoted to the position of superintendent of 
the Elizabeth No. 1 district of the company. 

The Republic National Life of Dallas has appointed 
Frank E. Voight to the position of supervisor of agencies. 
Mr. Voight comes to this company with a long and versa- 
tile experience in sales and agency work. 

Cornelius F. Sheedy has been appointed salary savings 
counsellor in Pittsburgh by the Reliance Life Insurance Co. 
of Pittsburgh. He has been in the insurance business 
there for 23 years. 

Dr. Arthur H. Davison, associate medical director of the 
Boston Mutual Life for sixteen years, has been elected 
medical director. 

Ralph C. Price, vice-president and a director of the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., was elected a 
member of the executive committee of the board, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Richard C. Kelly. 

S. Lowrie, who has been appointed acting manager of 
the Manufacturers Life, Toronto, for Southeastern Asia, 
has spent eleven of his fourteen years with the company 
in the Far East. 

Walter R. McClure of Dayton, Ohio, has been appointed 
manager of the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia at Indian- 
apolis. 
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COMPANY CHANGES—Cont. 


F. A. Tatum has been appointed branch manager of the 
Manufacturers’ Life of Toronto, at Portland, Ore., succeed- 
ing W. M. Doyle. 

J. M. Woolery, since 1935 actuary of the North Carolina 
insurance department, has been appointed actuary of the 
Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala. 

The Equitable Life of Waterloo, Ont., has announced the 
appointment of M. K. Kenny as field supervisor. 

Val. Jeremiah has been appointed district manager for 
the Occidental Life of Los Angeles, in charge of the St. 
Thomas, Ont., and district field. 

Gordon B. Murray of the Manufacturers Life, Toronto, 
has been appointed acting manager for South Africa to 
succeed H. W. Shook, who has returned to Canada. 

The Aetna Life of Hartford has named W. C. Abbey of 
San Angelo, Tex., agency assistant in the life department 
at the home office. 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


New officers of the Leaders Club of the Guardian Life of 
New York were elected at its convention at the Banff 
Springs Hotel, Banff, Alta., recently as follows: President, 
Harry O. Snyder; first vice-president, Jack Leventhal; sec- 
ond vice-president, R. A. Trubey; vice-presidents-at-large, 
J. A. Schnur, Hillis C. Rhyan, E. B. Houghton and T. J. 
Miles. Fred A. Bachur was re-elected secretary. 

The Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., has just completed 
the most successful six months in its history, showing an 
increase of business in force of $7,430,263 since January 1, 
1937. That figure represents a 70 per cent increase over 
the insurance gain for the first six months of 1936. 

Strickland Gillilan of Washington and New York, humor- 
ist, author and lecturer, will be the principal speaker at 
the opening banquet of the golden jubilee agency conven- 
tion of the Provident Life & Accident on September 14-17, 
at the Lookout Mountain Hotel, near Chattanooga, Tenn. 





John Hancock Agency 
Leaders to Convene 


Plans are under way for the John 
Hancock Agency Leaders’ Conven- 
tion, to be held at White Sulphur 
Springs August 18, 19, and 20. Ses- 
sions will be presided over by Harry 
Gardiner, president of the General 
Agents’ Association. At the banquet 
held the evening of the first day, 
President Guy W. Cox will give an 
address and hold a reception. Speak- 
ers for the first day’s meeting will 
be Vice-President and Secretary 
Charles J. Diman, Vice-President 
and General Counsel Byron K. El- 
liott, and J. Harry Wood, Manager 
of General Agencies. 

The program for the second day 
will consist of round table discussion 
on the subject of “Building Pres- 





HAVE I KEPT FAITH? 


When a family provider passes on without having in- 
sured his life adequately it means that some life insur- 
ance salesman has failed to fulfill his mission. 








You yourself know what prospects you 
have failed to convince and what havoc 
poverty would play with their loved 
ones. 

Make another try! Keep faith with 


those who must depend on you to see 
that they are protected. 


tige.” Breakfast round table confer- 
ences on the third day will be devoted 
to the subjects of Prospecting, Pro- 
graming, and Business Insurance. 
The Borden & Busse film, “Making a 
Sales Presentation Stay Presented” 
will be shown. 


Each provider you insure is a testi- 
monial to your service to the people. 


Columbian National 
Continues Progress 


The excellent progress being made 
by The Columbian National Life, 
Boston, is shown in the latest report 
received from A. A. McFall, vice- 
president. 

New paid life insurance, during 
the first six months of 1937, shows 
an increase of more than 20% over 
the corresponding period of 1936. 

Life insurance in force has gained 
over $4,000,000 thus far in 1937. 
Company assets are at the highest 
point in company history. 

Mortality has been quite favorable 
during this year. 
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For the first half of the current year the Jefferson 
Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., had a 15 per cent in- 
crease in new business paid for as compared with the same 
period a year ago. Insurance in force increased approx- 
imately $11,000,000 and amounted to $358,500,000 on 
June 30. 

The Unity Life of Columbia, S. C., has been licensed in 
Florida. Five men from the Columbia office will be sent 
to train agents in the state. The company, organized in 
1934, is now admitted to three states and expects to apply 
for admittance to others within the coming year. 

The Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, passed the $3,000,000 
mark in applied-for insurance for the second consecutive 
month, in June. A gain of 19 per cent was recorded for 
June, 1937, over the corresponding month in the preceding 
year. Paid-for business gained 7.2 per cent. 

The agency convention of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
of Boston will be held at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
August 18-20. 

The All States Life of Montgomery, Ala., has entered 
Texas, with headquarters at Houston. This is the seventh 
state in which the company does business, said President 
Ben Lacy. 

The will of the late Thomas P. Reynolds of Richmond, 
manager of the Prudential of Newark for Virginia, which 
was offered for probate recently, disposes of an estate 
valued at $116,386. h 

A gain of 59 per cent in new business during the first 
six months of 1937 over the same period in 1936 was re- 
ported by the Midwest Life Insurance Co. of Lincoln, Neb. 

The Pan American Life of New Orleans, La., will hold 
its agency convention at the Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, 
August 11-13. 

About sixty representatives of the Kansas City Life in 
Minnesota will hold their third annual convention at Wela- 
wiben Lodge, Aitkin, Minn., August 6 to 8. 

The Central Illinois branch of the New York Life, of 
which R. J. Dunning is agency director, will be moved from 
Decatur to the Illinois Building, Springfield, September 1. 

The Ohio National Life of Cincinnati has been licensed 
in Virginia. 


DEATHS 


Martin L. Palmer, 73, of Lincoln, Neb., head of the firm 
of M. L. Palmer & Sons, general agents of the National 
Life of Vermont. 

Ben W. Brown, assistant secretary of the Washington 
National Insurance Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Walter E. Fowler, 64, forty years with the Prudential 
at its home office in Newark, N. J. His son, Emmet D. 
Fowler, and his brother-in-law, Arthur I. Corey, also em- 
ployees of the Prudential, lost their lives together with Mr. 
Fowler in an automobile accident. 

Arthur T. Woodward, of Goulden, Woodward, Cook & 
Gudeon, general agents of the Connecticut General Life in 
New York. 

John W. Dowling, district manager of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life at Utica, N. Y. 

Lucius L. Manry, 91, more than fifty years an agent of 
the Penn Mutual Life in Virginia. 

Herbert N. Hamilton, manager of the Philadelphia 
agency of the Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


DIVIDENDS 


The board of directors of the Jefferson Standard Life of 
Greensboro, N. C., recently declared the regular semi- 
annual dividend of $5 a share (5 per cent), payable 
August 2. 





ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE smug ranks of the holier-than-thou critics of 
‘Bees have gained another active member, added 
to the Gilberts and Sullivans and the rest of the arm- 
chair philosophers who see little good in the insurance 
business and are moved by righteous indignation that 
such practices are allowed to continue. The sophomoric 
outburst of Gilbert and Sullivan maligned the life in- 
surance business on all fronts but much of the sting 
was removed because of the unwittingly comic aspects 
of their book. Yet there were a number of the credulous 
and gullible who swallowed the weird melange of mis- 
shapen arguments and downright sophistries. 


HE new member of the "Down With Insurance Club" is Loren 
Vise who writes in the July 31 issue of The Nation. His 
article, entitled “Who Chases Ambulances?" is a blanket indict- 
ment of insurance companies in so far as their accident insurance 
business is concerned. Like the Gilberts and Sullivans, he 
advances instances of accident claim settlement which are, 
according to his own admission, extreme and yet he bases his 
case upon them, disregarding or not aware of the thousands 
of claims that are met punctually and without demur, the 
thousands of other claims investigated in necessarily businesslike 
fashion and then paid on the nail. Mr. Miller doesn't care to 
bother about these. He merely selects several abnormal cases, 
without identifying them, of course, and intersperses his article 
with a network of insinuations, misstatements and not too 
authentic generalizations. 

eS 

CCORDING to Mr. Miller, accident insurance ad- 

justers are wily chaps who are eternally chasing 
ambulances, “hard-boiled, bright young men who know 
all of the legal angles.” As for insurance company law- 
yers, they are the sort, practically, who would steal 
pennies from a blind man’s cup, and company doctors 
are coerced into virtual falsification of testimony be- 
cause they are afraid they will lose their jobs if their 
companies are compelled, by virtue of true diagnosis, 
to meet legitimate claims. As for the companies them- 
selves, what devices will they not employ in order to 
effect a hurried settlement, taking advantage of the 
victim’s indigence or ignorance, etcetera, and etcetera. 


ITNESSES called to the stand in accident claim cases 

don't escape Mr. Miller's outraged horror. He tosses 
the offhand insinuation that “of course, insurance companies 
have plenty of ready cash for witness fees; our mythical poor 
plaintiff hasn't." He further says that the "multiplicity of acci- 
dents breeds ambulance chasers and insurance companies, both 
anxious to make a profit," thereby displaying a sketchy knowledge 
of economics and history. He'd like to see a lot of things done 
about this insurance thing; one of them being the abolition of 
private insurance companies and the substitution of a plan 
analogous to workmen's compensation acts whereby "impartial" 
agencies investigate accidents. Mr. Miller is, as he puts it, a 
lawyer, and part of the venom of his attack might conceivably 
be traced to the stigma that has attached itself to his own 
profession because of the lower element therein, the real ambu- 
lance chasers whose activities were broadly investigated in New 
York, Chicago and other large cities. Perhaps we're wrong, 
but there seems so much of a personal peeve in Mr. Miller's 
opus that we incline to the snide suspicion that he is generating 
somewhat of a counter-attack in behalf of many of his own 
ill-favored confreres. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Adam Rosenthal has been appointed supervisor of pro- 
duction for the St. Louis general agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life of Hartford which is headed by Stratford Lee 
Morton. Mr. Rosenthal is giving up personal production 
to devote his entire time to his new duties. 

E. W. Hughes, Massachusetts Mutual general agent in 
Chicago, has announced the appointment of A. R. Houle, 
Walter Jolley and Chester R. Jones as supervisors in his 
new organization with offices at the One LaSalle Building. 

S. C. Martin of St. Louis has been appointed general 
agent of the National Life of Vermont for northern Cali- 
fornia, with headquarters at San Francisco. 

Herbert W. Jackson has been appointed general agent of 
the Lincoln National Life for Massachusetts, with head- 
quarters at Boston. The company recently entered the 
state. 

Dwight E. Carnahan, Des Moines, Iowa, has been ap- 





pointed general agent of the Minnesota Mutual Life at 
Seattle. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford has appointed 
Fred J. Stauffer district agent at York, Pa., succeeding 
Charles C. Fox, Jr., who has been transferred to Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Dickinson Co., seed merchant, Chicago, IIl., has 
adopted a group program covering its employees for a 
total of $125,000 of life insurance, underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life of New York on a co-operative basis. 

The Meadox Weaving Co., Inc., upholstery fabrics 
weaver, has adopted a group insurance program covering 
employees in its plants in West New York, N. J., and its 
office in New York City. The plan is being underwritten 
by the Metropolitan Life of New York on a co-operative 
basis. 








Recruiting Seminar 





we were married, and I'm all thrilled about it. 


ance this year. 


wonderful business. I'm proud of itl” 


Lire INsURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 











“WE'RE LEAVING FOR THE SHORE TOMORROW” 


“We're leaving for the shore tomorrow, and we won't be back for 
two weeks. It's the first real vacation Harry and I have had since 


“Harry deserves a vacation. He has been working hard on what 
he calls the Ten-a-Month Plan, and it certainly seems to click. 
He’s already paid for well over a hundred thousand of life insur- 


“He says the Provident is going places, and he thinks the life 
insurance business is the greatest business in the world because 
it gives a man a chance to make money and at the same time 
do a lot of good for people. Last night he took a check over to 
the wife of a policyholder who had just died, and he says it made 
him swallow hard to see the tears of relief in her eyes. 


“I must say I agree with him. The life insurance business is a 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Planned by Managers 

An all-day discussion of every 
phase of recruiting, entitled “John 
General Agent Decides to Build,” will 
constitute the main program of the 
General Agents’ and Managers’ Sec- 
tion at the Denver convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers on August 24, it has been 
announced by C. C. Day, general agent 
for the Pacific Mutual Life at Okla- 
homa City and chairman of the sec- 
tion’s program committee. 

Departing from the tradition of 
past years, the meeting of the sec- 
tion will discuss only this one topic, 
but will cover the ground thoroughly 
by means of panel discussions. Six 
outstanding life insurance figures will 
act as “presenters.” 

The topic will be divided into three 
main parts, broad enough so that both 
large and small agency heads will be 
able to profit by the exchange of 
ideas. A nation-wide survey on re- 
cruiting, conducted by the General 
Agents’ and Managers’ Section and 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, will serve as a basis for the 
discussions. 

The six “presenters” will be: W. 
N. Rothaermel, Equitable Society, 
Chicago; and John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, who will lead the gen- 
eral topic “Planning for a Building 
Program”; Walter G. Gastil, Connecti- 
cut General Life, Los Angeles, on 
“Preparing for the Building Pro- 
gram”; Ricks Strong, General Ameri- 
can Life, Houston; Percy L. Corbin, 
New York Life, Denver; and Neil Net- 
tleship, California-Western States 
Life, San Diego, on “Executing a Pro- 
gram of Recruiting.” O. Sam Cum- 
mings, general agent for the Kansas 
City Life in Dallas and chairman of 
the Section, will preside. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD ee 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HEN the present “zoning system” of insurance 
department examinations was adopted, it was a 
noteworthy fact that—throughout the middle western 
area, at least—life insurance executives had little to say 
on the subject. Their advice and counsel were not sought 
by the commissioners to any great extent. Such sub 
rosa questioning as department heads carried on was 
done, for the most part, with company chiefs who might 
have been expected to be in agreement anyway. There 
was, furthermore, the obvious fact that what the com- 
pany men thought did not matter. They were in no 
position to express their dissenting views. They knew 
that complaint or difference, too loudly voiced, would 
call down the wrath of the Powers That Be and might 
easily confront them with threats of additional taxation 
via the political-alliance route. It was just a matter of 
bear it, even if you couldn’t grin. 
~ * * 

OR months now, the zone examinations of members 
Fi’ the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners have been going on. In my opinion, the result 
in the Middle West has been a growing undercurrent of 
resentment on the part of the life insurance companies. 
If that undercurrent shortly creates a high tide, it will 
not surprise me at all. In the State of Minnesota, for 
instance, examinations made by the department there 
in former years involved expenses of $10 per day for 
examiners, with only the home state putting its ap- 
pointees to work. Under the current zone system, exam- 
iners from as many as five departments can go into a 
company’s office. Apart from other expenses connected 
with such an examination, there are payments to be 
made of $25 per day for each examiner, with $8 per day 
maintenance in addition. Also, those payments are on a 
seven-day week basis, with company time off as well. 

* » * 


YPICAL of ultimate results from this method is the 

case of one company with which I am personally 
familiar. Two years ago, the home state made a very 
complete examination of that company. At that time 
the total expense of the examination, every item included, 
was about $11,000. Under the zone system, the same com- 
pany very recently paid something like $28,000 for ex- 
amination costs. Any advantage to the company by 
reason of the added expense was conspicuous by its 
absence. . * * * 


NEED scarcely cite the case of the company which 

was declared insolvent by Missouri only to have nine 
other states, after a special convention examination, 
insist that the company should go ahead. Despite the 
opinion of the nine states, Missouri still called the organ- 
ization insolvent—and charged the allegedly insolvent 
unit more than $30,000 for expenses! 

% * * 

HE whole problem of zone examinations and the gen- 

eral cost of department examinations is somewhat of 
a Frankenstein monster created originally by the com- 
panies themselves when they felt that the public would 
have more confidence if department examinations could 
be pointed to as evidence of solvency. That was in the 
early days of examinations following the unpleasantness 
of 1904-1908. Now, however, the monster seems to be 
running amok with somewhat disasterous results as re- 
gards the mounting cost of life insurance operation and 
management. 





learly 
» vy arms SO © month; 
Tiny money every 
. sed for wo 
long-time NE rn oe set ts Ste 
the eee | tectet. bg ee Company! 
THE UTTER HELPLESSNESS possible for him, if he earns $45 
of these baby hands tells a a week or more, to leave his family 
poignant story to every father of $100 every month for 20 years—and 
a wee lad: “It'll be many long years then a generous retirement fund 
before those hands can earn their for his wife. 
own living . . . and, until they can, Union Central representatives, in- 
it’s up to dad to provide money troduced by national advertising 
every month.” like that shown here, have found 
When a father gets to thinking Multiple Protection so attractive to 
along that line, he’s ready to hear fathers that the plan has accounted 
about Multiple Protection. This is for more than a third of the com- 
» plan that makes it economically pany’s recent business. 


The UNION CENTRAL 
Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Union Central’s life insurance in force increased 
$4,810,528 in the firat five months of this year. 











The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 








A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


Independence Square 























Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Wes-ern Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 
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Record Group Qualify 
For Aetna Convention 


With a 25 per cent increase over 
1936 in the number of salesmen meet- 
ing qualifications for the ninth annual 
Aetna Life Regional conferences, Vice 
President S. T. Whatley reports an 
all-time high attendance record. 
Scheduled for late August and early 
September, the 1937 conferences will 
be held at Virginia Beach for the plan... 
eastern delegations and Colorado 
Springs for the western group. A 
comprehensive business and recre- 
ational program has been arranged 
for this year’s record corps of 
Regionnaires. The attendance will 
exceed 400 at each meeting. 

The annual Early Bird Awards for 
the three Aetna Life Agencies, show- 
ing the largest percentage increase 
in the number of applications written 


Sensible ... Safe ... Systematic ... 
The Modernized Systematic Savings Policy 


An endowment policy that permits a policyowner to build up a 
savings fund with a guaranteed interest rate of 314% . . . Permits 
withdrawal of that fund at any time . . . Provides payment of the 
fund IN ADDITION TO THE FACE AMOUNT OF THE POLICY 


to the beneficiary if policyowner’s death interrupts the savings 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY WM. J. SIECER 
President 


o 
Ask About It 
s 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Montclair, N. J. 


Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 





on July 1, this year go to the Gilbert 





V. Austin Agency, Brooklyn; the 
Ford & Blosser Agency, Toledo; and 
the H. N. Lonergan Agency in Al- 
bany. Vice-President S. T. Whatley 
presented these three general agencies 
with a large silver engraved wall 
plaque in recognition of their achieve- 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary Management Problems 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Telephone Franklin 4020 


T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 
Actuarial, Agency and 


915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 





Telephone Chestnut 1437 











ment. 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Foster A. Vineyard, assistant general agent of the 
Aetna Life, newly elected president of the Little Rock 
Life Underwriters Association, presided at the monthly 
meeting of the association held July 19 at the Woman’s 
City Club. The chairmen of the different committees to 
serve for the next year are as follows: Program, E. B. 
Schicker; membership, Stanley Falk; attendance, George 
Sink; sales congress and life insurance week, H. Arwood 
Henderson; legislative, H. H. Conley; educational, Thos. 
L. Harder; publicity, Fred Ellis; civic affairs, George Vin- 
sonhaler; managers, Robert M. Williams, and bulletin, J. 
Bush Binley. 

Chairmen of standing committees of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of St. Louis have been announced by 
President Adam Rosenthal as follows: Membership, Philip 
O. Works; program, W. Scott Smith; publicity, Frank 
Vesser; meetings, Rutledge H. Deas; budget and finance, 
Jake Braunig; by-laws and legislation, M. A. Nelson; edu- 
cation, Fred Aufderheide; business standards and con- 
servation, Bonaparte True; co-operation with bar associa- 
tion, Welborn Estes, and resolutions, M. Jules King. 

Committee chairmen for the Fort Wayne Life Under- 
writers’ Association have been named by President Samuel 
B. Gregory as follows: Life Insurance Week, Hollis L. 
Logue; Tri-State Sales Congress, John D. Haynes; public 
meeting, James R. Geiger; general agents’ and managers’ 
section, Verlin J. Harold; program, T. Wayne Jones; meet- 
ings, James Johnston; business standards and conserva- 
tion, Howard Meif; by-laws and legislation, Waldeman E. 
Eickhoff; education and publicity, B. Paul Stonecifer; 
finance, Paul D. Haynes, and auditing, Hollis L. Logue. 

E. R. Caldwell, president of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Memphis, Tenn., has named the following com- 
mittee chairmen: Jones, attendance; E. Golden, education; 
Billy Hughes, entertainment; J. Frank Hall, grievance and 
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admissions; Bolling Sibley, law and legislation; Herman 
Appleton, H. W. Martin, membership; Jake H. Scharff, 
publicity; Mrs. Gertrude Nelson, reception; George Phil- 
lips, resolutions, and Thornton Buckner, program. 

Chester O. Fischer, vice-president in charge of agencies 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, will address the annual 
meeting of the supervisors’ group on August 25 at the 
Denver convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Fischer will talk on “Supervision and 
Training.” 

The Life Advertisers’ Association will convene at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., on September 20 for its annual three- 
day meeting. The program will include group discussions 
led by John H. McCarroll, Bankers’ Life of Iowa. Charles 
C. Fleming, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia is president of 
the association and R. G. Richards, Atlantic Life, is con- 
vention chairman. 

Establishment of a chair of life insurance at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, to be privately endowed by underwriters, 
was proposed at a meeting of executives of twenty insur- 
ance companies and a committee from the Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at a conference in Dallas and 
will be further considered August 10. 

Business life insurance was described as “the projected 
shadow of good management,” by J. Arch Avary, Jr., 
assistant vice-president of the First National Bank of 
Atlanta, in addressing the Birmingham Association of Life 
Underwriters recently. 

Lyman Templeton of New York, representative of the 
Don Herold Advertising Co., and J. C. Elliff, western man- 
ager of the Saturday Evening Post, were principal speak- 
ers at a north-central meeting of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertising Association recently at Indianapolis. 

Approximately 100 life underwriters from Oklahoma, in- 
cluding forty-three members of the Oklahoma City Life 
Underwriters’ Association, are expected to attend the 
annual convention of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at Denver, Colo., August 23-27. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HOMESICK Congress is putting on pressure this 

week to pass the remaining bills on its program 
and get as far away from Washington as possible, after 
an acrimonious and heat-plagued session. Encouraged 
by the Senate’s 56-28 passage of the wages-and-hours 
bill and prospects of quick action on the $700,000,000 
Wagner housing measure, Congressional leaders hope to 
speed up the legislative machinery and complete the Ad- 
ministration’s five-point program within the next three 
weeks. The House is expected to pass on the sugar bill 
which the President classes as “desirable” legisiation, 
while the same body will consider ways and means to 
close loopholes in the income tax system. Last week, 
preliminary groundwork was laid for action on the court 
reform program when the Senate Judiciary Committee 
evolved a measure providing for changes in the lower 


Federal courts. 
* = ~ 


HILE the National Labor Relations Board last 

week went quietly about its work, it was bombarded 
in Washington by those who accused it of partisanship. 
One case before the NLRB last week attracted national 
attention. At Detroit regional hearings were completed 
on charges that the Ford Motor Company had violated 
the Wagner law, when the company called witnesses to 
testify that workers had not been discharged for union 
activity. In Washington, Senator Nye of North Dakota 
and Representative Rankin of Mississippi accused the 
NLRB of, respectively, having pronounced C.I.O. bias 
and conspiring with communistic influences to destroy 


@ ant : 
outhern industries. ae 


ey average security prices in the weeks 
ended July 24 and 31, 1937, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 
July 24 July 31 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials. 159.22 160.33 160.19 160.03 


SO FEMS nce 42.07 42.90 42.76 41.40 

100 stocks .... 124.08 125.10 124.96 124.44 

30 bonds .... 99.51 99.61 99.70 99.13 
® «8 


NOUGH spotty improvement has occurred to convince 

the steel trade that the bottom of the midsummer 
recession has been reached. The automobile industry is 
not yet buying heavily for 1938 models, but additional 
steel business from that source is expected within a few 
weeks. Last week, according to The Iron Age, average 
steel ingot production in the United States was up to 
85 per cent of capacity, an improvement of 3 per cent 
over the preceding week. 

- 7 oe 

HE current cotton slump continued last week, with 

prices off about $16.25 a bale since the high levels of 
last April. The new cotton season of 1937-1938 opened 
on Monday with a domestic crop possibility estimated at 
from 14,500,000 to 15,500,000 bales. At the same time, 
news from other cotton producing countries indicates a 
general expansion. For these reasons, cotton prices have 
been sinking steadily. Continued heavy receipts of win- 
ter wheat at primary markets has been the dominant fac- 
tor in the wheat situation. With the exception of July 
wheat, which closed on the Chicago Board of Trade with 
a net gain of 5% cents, all commodity prices were lower 
on Saturday. Corn dropped 7% to 8% cents, while oats 
and rye also lost substantially. 











Ask a Field Man 
..-HE KNOWS! 


The Field Man is properly the connecting link between 
life insurance company and agent. Better than anyone else, 
he knows whether or not service rendered agent (and 
through the agent, the policyholder) is all that the com- 
pany claims for it. Believing this, The Southland Life 
ASKED its District Managers about Southland Life ser- 
vice to agents. And here is what one said: 


DOUG JARRELL, Abilene, Texas 


‘Frequent consultations with the agency manager and 
with other field representatives help to keep the district 
manager going at full speed. I always have been appre- 
ciative of this help given me by The Southland Life.’’ 


If you are interested in an agency contract, 
write First Vice-Pres. Clarence E. Linz, or 
Vice-Pres. and Agcy. Mgr. Col. W. B. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 














The 


(CoLonta 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1897 


Nearly 40 years of 
successful growth, 
built on increasing 
and reliable service. 
Over 108 Millions In Force 
HOME OFFICE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











THE 


Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 


H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


A corporation organized and operating under 
the Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All de- 
sirable forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT 
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UNABLE LIFE 
_... OF IOWA - 








by “If you have great talents, indus- 
try will improve them: if you 
have but moderate abilities, 
industry will supply their 


deficiencies."—Samuel Smiles. 





Home Office: RICHMOND 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 








ASSOCIATION NEWS—Cont. 


The Madison (Wis.) Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected the following officers: Moses W. Smith, presi- 
dent; Robert L. Hesse, past president; Charles Tomlinson, 
vice-president; John V. Hovey, treasurer, and Siphord L. 
Johnson, secretary. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Knoxville, Tenn., 
held its annual meeting July 23 and elected new officers as 
follows: President, Ralph E. Talley; vice-president, John 
Thornton, and secretary-treasurer, Dick Wright, Jr. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Charleston, W. 
Va., has elected new officers for the year as follows: Presi- 
dent, O. S. Sayre; first vice-president, J. H. Robson; sec- 
ond vice-president, G. Brady Buckley, and secretary, Wil- 
bur Matheny. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Greensboro, N. C., 
held its monthly meeting at the Jefferson Standard Coun- 
try Club July 21, and the occasion also served as the annual 
summer outing of the organization. 

The Charlotte Association of Life Underwriters, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., has received a North Carolina charter 
to work “for the betterment of the life insurance business 
of the community.” The incorporators include D. W. Reed, 
J. E. Josephs and B. S. Blanton, Jr. 

More than 150 members of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey attended the second annual 
outing of the association on July 23 at the Mazda Brook 
Park, near Morristown, N. J. 

The annual summer outing of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Association of Life Underwriters is scheduled for August 
14, at Sargent’s Hotel, Lake Wawasee, Ind. Monthly lunch- 
eon meetings will be resumed in September. 
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The Life Underwriters’ Association of St. Louis during 
recent weeks added 232 new members to its rolls and now 
has 623 paid members, the largest for twenty: years or 
more. 

Isadore Segall, the new president of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Association of Life Underwriters, has been elected its dele- 
gate to the Denver convention of the National Association. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Death and disability claims against the Federal Union 
Life of Cincinnati are being paid in their order by the Ohio 
Division of Insurance, in compliance with court orders. The 
department hopes in time to reinsure the company’s busi- 
ness or turn it back to the stockholders. 

Attorney-General Herbert S. Duffy has informed the 
Ohio Bureau of Inspection and Examination that the city 
council of a non-charter city can legally authorize group 
insurance for municipal employees. 


JUDICIAL 


Suit has been filed in the United States District Court 
at Oklahoma City by the Liberty National Life of Birming- 
ham, Ala., to annul an order of Insurance Commissioner 
Jess G. Read prohibiting the sale of a “perfection endow- 
ment” insurance policy. In the petition the company as- 
serted a law amended this year to prevent sale of policies 
under which policyholders are divided into groups for bene- 
fit purposes does not apply to companies selling such poli- 
cies before the regulation was made. 











WAY DOWN EAST ged week’s news assigned some new titles to several 
well known underwriters here in New England. 

A. Clement Deering who has been with Paul Burns for 

By TOM EAGAN the past three years will join the John C. Paige & Co. 

general agency as assistant to Lester von Thuin, man- 


ager. Mr. Deering who lef{ the wool businss some 


i. of the most enjoyable of the summer meetings eight years ago to join the Travelers has an enviable 
is that of the Maine Life Underwriters. Last week record for production and organization work. He will 


some 200 agents from all sections of the State gathered succeed Gordon B. Winslow as assistant manager. 
ut Lucerne-in-Maine and the gathering proved as enjoy- 


able as any in the past. It was a business session held . ss 

in one of the most charming spots in New England, 

where charming spots are the usual rather than the AUL C. SANBORN, general agent for the Connecticut 
unusual. There was a good audience on hand to hear Mutual, has announced that Walter S. Newton, Jr., will 
Joseph D. Griffin who opened the day with a résumé of become supervisor of recruiting and training in the 


some of the things he has observed as supervisor for the Sanborn Agency. Mr. Newton entered the business in 
Metropolitan Life. When it comes to selling life insur- 1980 and trained ender Peter BM. ond debe Seneer fe 
ance today Mr. Griffin’s idea is that you don’t have to Wow Wask Cite b , eee 

sell it. He contends that if an agent will ably demon- ry Hi ity. Subsequently he did organization work 
: ‘ f for the Prudential in New York City and in 1934 joined 


strate what life insurance will accomplish, people will , ae 
purchase it , otis the Atlantic Life as general agent in Newark. 





NOTHER New Yorker on the program was Arthur LYDE W. YOUNG, president of the Monarch Life 
V. Youngman, president of the Life Underwriters ‘ 
Association of New York, who gave some interesting and 
unique suggestions on having an interview progress 
along the lines desired. Roger B. Hull likewise was on 
hand and emphasized the value of programming. Arthur 
S. Kilburn, Prudential manager at Portland, gave some 
very convincing reasons why the man of modest income 
has the need for an insurance program. 


announced the designation of F. L. Merritt as 
agency manager. Mr. Merritt has been doing educa- 
tional and production work for the past five years for 
the Monarch with conspicuous success. Anyone slightly 
conversant with the educational program of the Monarch 
is aware of its outstanding success and a good deal of 
credit is due Mr. Merritt. Col. James W. Blunt remains 


New officers were chosen during the meeting and as vice-president in charge of agency matters but Mr. 
Boyce A. Thomas, of Portland, Aetna Life, will head Merritt will handle al! educational and promotional 
the Association for the ensuing year. matters. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 





Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans July 4 ment July 11 ment July 18 ment July 25 ment 
On Farm Property rT $560,798 3.90 $106,445 1.57 $540,770 4.66 $207,561 3.61 
On Dwellings and Business Property... . 5,389,615 37.50 1,088,027 16.07 2,456,957 21.20 2,217,427 38.52 
Total ‘ one $5,950,413 41.40 $1,194,472 17.64 $2,997,727 25.86 $2,424,988 42.13 
Railroad Securities ; 
Bonds eee $213,140 1.48 $130,116 1.93 $115,156 -99 $1,839,266 31.95 
Stocks REE IE Oe 10,000 . See vet ae Se sou. | % Roce a 
Total “e are peaeeeaune $223,140 1.55 $130,116 1.93 $115,156 .99 $1,839,266 31.95 
Public Utility Securities 2 
Bonds 2 ; indies $6,574,005 45.74 $1,782,434 26.33 $3,457,945 29.84 $884,710 15.37 
Stocks failed sace' =O oe 54,470 80 52,150 A5 sieeae ; 
Total $6,574,005 45.74 $1,836,904 27.13 $3,510,095 30.29 $884,710 15.37 
Government Securities 
Ty. & Gevernment Bonés $250,000 3.69 $500,000 oan. |  seneiee 
Canadian Bonds : senses oe see eee ceses as ~~  joeemn 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments seanes esses see teense _ ‘ene 2 . 
State, County, Municipal ieeuses $1,470,241 10.23 3,261,349 48.18 4,448,827 38.38 $270,581 4.70 
Total . . $1,470,241 10.23 $3,511,349 51.87 $4,948,827 42.69 270,581 4.70 
Miscellaneous Securities 
3onds $43,000 80 $38,000 .56 $250,550 4.35 
Stocks = ' - 112,538 .78 58,714 87 $19,635 17 85,800 1.50 
Total se wTeTyYTTT $155,538 1.08 $96,714 1.43 $19,635 17 $336,350 5.80 
Recapitulation 
Bond , , ‘ , < $8,300,386 57.75 $5,461,899 80.68 $8,521,928 73.52 $3,245,107 56.37 
Stocks om , se : 122,538 -85 113,184 1.68 71,785 .62 85,800 1.50 
Loans ... ; averenes 5,950,413 41.40 1,194,472 17.64 2,997,727 25.86 2,424,988 42.13 
Total . ‘ $14,373,337 100.00 $6,769,555 100.00 $11,591,440 100.00 $5,755,895 100.00 
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With The Editors 


The Small Investor 


HE problem of the stock ex- 

change, if stripped ef its mul- 
titude of technical factors, lies in 
its gambling aspect. The ques- 
tion has always been—and is to- 
day—how to minimize the num- 
ber of those outsiders who look at 
Wall Street as just another way 
of making Fortune smile. The 
explosive in the 1929 situation 
lay not in the pools or the tre- 
mendously inflated prices or the 
excessive share of bank financing, 
but in the enormous backing on 
the part of the American public, 
which formed both the founda- 
tion and the backdrop for the gi- 
gantic speculative mania _ that 
came to its climax on Black Oc- 
tober Friday. 

The government as well as the 
exchange itself adopted a great 
variety of measures to prevent a 
recurrence of this part of Ameri- 
can financial history. The Stock 
Exchange tightened its regula- 
tions; the SEC started supervis- 
ing stock and bond issues; mar- 
gin requirements were raised, and 
odd-lot trading today is largely 
on a cash basis. As far 2s the 
public is concerned, the net result 
of these exertions is the follow- 
ing: 

Today less than 100-share lots 
represent one-fourth of all trans- 
actions ; in one week, according to 
an Associated Press report, 100- 
share lots vf stocks selling under 
$20 represented no less than 43 
per cent of the total turnover. 
Whereas the above regulations 
and restrictions aimed at a big 
market, they caused—quite to the 
contrary—a considerable reduc- 
tion in the number and the vol- 
ume of transactions. In a small 
market violent fluctuations are 
more easily produced by com- 


paratively small blocks. In other 
words, the exchange is back to- 
day where it stood ten years ago. 





Grains of Golden Sand 


HEN national leaders de- 
clare flatly that Govern- 
mental relief is here to stay and on 
a large scale measure at that, it is 
time for the average wage earner 
to take stock and make up his mind 
whether or not to view the situ- 
ation with healthy consternation 
or as a promise of future rewards. 
The American citizen is known 
paradoxically as the _ greatest 
spendthrift onthe faceoftheearth 
and at the same time the most 
provident in that he and his fellow 
Americans own more life insur- 
ance than the people of all other 
countries combined. Both condi- 
tions are, of course, perdicated on 
the fact that America affords the 
highest standards of wages and 
living of any country, supplement- 
ed in the matter of insurance cov- 
erage by the happy fact that 
America also maintains the most 
active collection of life insurance 
salesmen to be found anywhere. 
The country is, however, woe- 
fully underinsured on a per capita 
basis and it is in the ranks of aver- 
age size wage earners where more 
complete protection is most 
urgently to be desired, and it is 
also in this block of our mass popu- 
lation where the greatest social 
and economic good can be accom- 
plished by the extension of life 
insurance ownership. There is no 
manner of foretelling exactly to 
what extent the current trend in 
paternalistic Government will 
reach in its social aids and ex- 
periments, but it is certain that the 
substantial ownership of life insur- 
ance will obviate the necessity of 


extreme measures and will effec- 
tively retard the growing move- 
ment for a free chicken in every 
pot. 

It is the responsibility of the 
companies and agents to bear in 
mind that thrift is not an inherent 
American virtue and to remember 
that the great mass of the potential 
buyers in what are sometimes 
termed the lower middle classes 
have to be educated to the value 
of thrift and saving; have to be 
sold in an intensive manner, both 
for the continued progress of the 
institution of life insurance and 
for the political and economic safe- 
ty of the country. In much of the 
current national advertising of 
insurance the message not only is 
not directed to the average size 
wage earner, butactuallyisofsuch 
a nature as to frighten him away 
from the problem of building an 
insurance estate of moderate value. 
The idea of comfortable retire- 
ment, with $200 a month for life, 
is s6 far removed from his hope 
of realization that he dismisses the 
entire thought as a dream too 
visionary for practical considera- 
tion. For this reason, it is re- 
freshing to peruse the advertise- 
ment currently featured by the 
Metropolitan Life, titled “Like 
Sand Through My Fingers.” In 
this dramatic page Mr. Everyman 
sees a picture himself. Spending 
every cent he could earn. .. money 
slipped away .. . found he could 
save a little by careful manage- 
ment, and finally, the idea that a 
certain sum of emergency cash 
must be provided together with 
possibly $100 a month for a few 
years. In other words, an offer of 
new hope for the legion of com- 
fortably employed who just never 
have been able to start a program 
of savings. 
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